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TO ADVERTISERS. 
Tom of the “ Literary World" has already ren- 


it the pest Apvertisine Meoium for The 
Trade; and as the rates of Advertising have heretofore 
been in to its circulation, without reference to 
re.nuneration to the Proprietors, they are obliged to adopt, 
for all advertisements hereafter offered for insertion, the 
fol'owiag 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, . . 75 
One Colamn, * « - ». 400 
One Page, ¥ 4 - » Woo 


Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 
YEARLY TERMS. 


Mae: i st hie ee 
One Page, . . - 400 00 


or 

Apvertisers ny Taz YeAR, occupying more space 
than agreed for, will be charged at the same rate for the 
extra matter; and no allowance will be made when ad- 
vertisements are not sent to occupy or fill the space cn- 


To Cuanor an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. 

To Wrrupraw aX ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
136 Nassau st., cor. Beekman. 
_ Mew York, October 23. 1847. 


DANIELS & SMITH, 
DEALERS IN OLD & NEW BOOKS, 





Corner of Fourth and Arch streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Keep constantly 1 k of Books 
in every department of earning and Selene, a ad we 
are continually uction, D 

Books, our collection of Rare and 4 
ign and American, is extensive. 

Schools and Colleges supplied at very low prices. 

Libraries furnished. 


REPOSITORY OF FINE ARTS. 


M/E Subscriber having taken the Store in the “ Art- 
Union Building,” 497 Broauway, designs opening it for 
the Sale of every variety of WORKS OF FINE ART, 
such as PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, SCULPTURE, 
MEDALS, BRONZE and PORCELAIN FIGURES, 
together with BOOKS, Illustrated, or relating to the Fine 
or Decorative Arts; Articles of ‘Taste, which depend for 
their chief merit on Art. and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ; 
in short, his intention is to make it a kind of 


ART AND ARTISTS’ EXCHANGE. 


It is believed that an establishment of this kind has long 
been wanted in this city. 

Manufacturers, Dealers, or other persons, having any 
articles suitable for it would find it a desirable place to ex 
pose them for sale. Those disposed to avail themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded, are invited to communicate 


with the Subscriber. 
d4aiffp JOHN P. RIDNER. 


ART-UNION AGENCY. 


‘1 Subscriber is Honorary Secretary for the following 
Art-Unions, fur which subscriptions are solicited :— 
PER SHARE. 
Western Art-Union, Cincinnati, O. Terms, $5 00 
Philadelphia do. Phila., Pa. “ 5 00 
Art-Union of London (Engiand). “ 330 
Including duties on prints, &c. 
Circulars, giving the peculiar features of each, can be 


had on application. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
dst “ Art-Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 





Just Published by 
H. LONG & BROTHER: 


A NEW SEA TALE, 
ENTITLED 


JACK ARIEL; 
oR, 


LIFE ON BOARD AN INDIAMAN. 


By the Author of “ Post Captain,”’ “ Travels in America,” 
* Life of Chatterton.” d25 2t 





Just Published. 


POEMS. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
SECOND SERIES. 
University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 
d25 3t GEORGE NICHOLS. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
BOSTON, 

Have in Press, and will shortly Publish, 
THOUGHTS ON SOME IMPORTANT POINTS 
RELATING TO THE 
SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 
BY J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., 


Professor of Astronomy in the Unive of Glasgow, and 
author of “ Views of the eth te Heavens.” 


Dr. Nichol has S———- this work expressly for 





pad eins twine ition. It contains an account of 

the discoveries and speculations in either Continent, 

“Piedine werhaeatiaie tt wabeier ena te hasten 
plates are v in aquatint, and fac-sim 

to be as nta t us- 

ters as have been eaywhiee prsdaeed. 


J. M. & Co. have the English edition of “Conrempta- 
Tions ON THE Sotar System,” by J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 
Third edition, with fifteen plates. 


3 J. M. & Co. will shortly publish Guesses at 
Trours. New edition, with additions, by Archdeacon 





Hare. 1 vol. 16mo. 





RECENT 
HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., BOSTON, 
Have recently published, 

THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, and Repositery of Useful 
Knowledge, for the year 1848. Vol.19. $1. 

GENEALOGICAL REGISTER of the Abbott Family. 
8vo. $1 25. 

HISTORY OF FRAMINGHAM. By Rev. Wm. Barry. 
8vo. $1 50. 

MEMORIAL OF THE SPRAGUE FAMILY. By R. 
Soule, Jr. 12mo. 75 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF THE WILLIAMS FAMILY. I2mo. $2 

HISTORY OF BEVERLEY. By Rev. E. M. Stone. 
12mv. $1 25. 

ANNALS OF AMERICA, from 1492—1826. By Abiel 
Holmes, D.D. 2 vols 8vo. $3 50. 

CHALMERS’ HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COLO- 
nies. 2 vols. 8vo., second edition. $3. 

SCENES AND SCENERY IN THE SANDWICH 
Islands. By J.J. Jarvis. Steel plates, I2mo. $1 25. 
HISTORY OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. By Jarvis. 

8vo., plates. $2. 
NUTES ON CUBA. Bya Physician. 12mo. $1. 
d25 tf. 





TO ENG.NEER AND RAILWAY CONTRACTORS- 
MACNEILL’S EARTH-WORK TABLES. 


Now Ready, in | Vol. 8vo., Second Edition, Corrected and 
considerably Enlarged, with Iliustratwe Plates. 


Price $8 00. 
TABLES 


FOR FACILITATING THE CALCULATION OF 


EARTH-WORK 


IN THE CUTTINGS AND EMBANEMENTS OF RAILWAYS! 
CANALS, AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS. 


By Sir John Macaeill, LL.U., F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


“ We are very glad tu see a second edition of a work 
which is universally admitted to be far the best for con- 
venient practice. The profession will welcome this re- 
issue.’’—Railway Chronicle. 

“The object of the author in the tables before us is to 
save time and secure accuracy; and there is no doubt, 
from the use of them, many errors will be avoided, much 
more certainty and confidence felt in making contracts, 
and works in general proceed with more regularity and 

tion. The work is printed on tinted , render- 
ng the multiplicity of figures distinct and clear. The 
instructions are illustrated by copper plate diagrams: and 
the work will be hailed . — men asa great relief 
to the most tedious of their labors, while they are enabled 
to rely upou the accuracy of the result.”—Mining 
Journal. 

“The profession wil! be glad to hear that a second edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, of this standard work has 
just been published.’’— Herepath's Railway Journal. 

“A nev and greatly enlarged and improved edition of 
this standard work has just been publis The notice 
of this fact is sufficient. The work is printed on tinted 
paper, and altogether is beautifully got up.”— Railway 
Record 


New York: WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 
Dublin: HODGES & SMITH, Grafton-st. 


FRENCH WORKS. 
ETAT DE LA CIVILIZATION, morale et religieuse des 
Grecs. imburg Brower. 8 vols. 8vo. 
HISTOIRE DU PROGRES DE LA CIVILIZATION en 
Europe. A. Roux Ferrand. Wed. 6 vols, 8vo. 


HISTOIRE DES FRANCAIS, des divers Etats, Aux 
Cing derniéres Par 4. Alexis Monteiinewcort. 
10 vols. 8vo. with plates. ‘ 


ECONOMLE PCLITIQUE DES ROMAINS. Par Dureax 
de la Malle, 2 vols. 8vo. 


SE -ate sur les Sciences Sociales. 3 vols. 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 
161 Broadway. 





For sale by 
dls 
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THOMSON’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. EAST JERSEY Valuable and Popular 


HIS highly popular and valuable Arithmetic is meet- 

ing a hearty welcome from practical teachers. The 

first edition of one thousand copies was sold in one week ; 
a second is now ready, and also the Key for the use of 
Teachers. The following are a few notices of this book :— 


From the Teacher's Advocate. 

This is the last series of works by Prof. Thomson, each 
complete in itself, yet all combining to form one thorough 
and comprehensive course of arithmetical study. Itis an 
admirable production. W hatever gives accuracy to defiui- 
tion, or certainty to rales—whatever makes preetice ensy 
ok previously making principles plain—whatever disci- 

in 


es intellect by a right regard to orderand system— | 


whatever, in the way of calculation, is fitted to exli up 
and impress upon the tind those facts and forms in busi- 
ness, now indispensable in the daily transactions of trade 
and commerce—whiutever, in short, is requisite in making 


a complete practical aritimetician, seems here to be found | 


in its proper place and prominence. 


From the New York Evangelist. 


This is the third of a series of works on arithmetic by 
this author, and so far as we can judge by a cursory exa- 
mination, embodies the latest linprovements in method 
and demonstration. It is quite extensive in its range, and 
copious tu its illustration of principles. The rules strike 
us as exhibiting anusual precision and fullness, and the 
whole work shows traces of an orderly, logical mind. Its 
typography is very clear and neat. 


The publishers take great pleasure in being able to pre- 


UNDER THE 


PROPRIETARY GOVERNMENTS. 


Drawn principally from Original Sources. 
BY WM. A. WHITEHEAD. 


Forming the first volume of the Collections of the New 
Jezsey Historical Society. 

“We may safely say that no one of the Historical 
Societies heretofore organized in the United States has 
made its first appearance before the public in so handsome 
a volume as that now before us—equailing, in beauty, the 
vultuses of Preseott’s Conquest of Mexico. The matter, 
too, is worthy of such tuxucy of publication.”"—NVew York 
Courier and Eng. 





* We have scen no handsomer volume of History from 
the American press. * * An authentic, verspicuous, 
and well compacted history of the origia and first esta- 
| blishment of civilized society in cur state."—NMewark 
Daily Adv 
i A few copies, the last of the edition, for s»le by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


425 11* No. 7 Astor House. 








| RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


| Foreign Bookscller, 4 Barclay street. 





LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


| 


sent the following valuable testimonial from Ira Mayhew, | ¢, vy, LENGERKE. Die finf Biicher der Psaimen. Ké- 


Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools in the State of | 


Michigan, in favor of ‘Thomson's Arithmetics :— 


STATE OF MICHIGAN: 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
-Monrve, December 1, 1847. ; 


Gentiemen:—Thomson's Higher Arithmetic, which | 


you obligingly forwarded me a short time since, was daly 
received, and has been critically examined. 

Having previously examined Thomson's Mental and 
Practical Arithmetics with mach care, and with an un- 
usual degree: f satisfaction, | looked for a superior work in 
the “ Higher Arithmetic ;” and 1 am happy in being able 


to say to you my expectations have been more than | 


realized. 

For the last thirteen years [ have given special atten- 
tion to the subject of Arithmetic—in the schvol-room and 
in the stady—with reference to supplying (or seeing sup- 
plied) deficiencies in existing works, and obtaining a series 
adapted to the wants of students of all grades; a series 
scientific in theory and practical in its application. 

In prosecution of this investigation I have accumulated 
a large number of Arithmeticrs. After the most careful 
examination, I am fally satisfied that each volume in the 
series under consideration is unrivalled. ‘Taken, together, 
as a Whole—leading the lecturer on, step by step, from the 


simplest combination of numbers, through the higher de- | 


partments of the science, | regard Day & ‘Thomson's Se- 
ries of Arithmotics as the best [ have ever seen. 1 shal! 
recommend their introduction into the schools of this 
State. [ trust they will go into general use. 
Respectfully yours, IRA MAYHEW. 
To Marx H. Newman & Co., New York. 
The above Series of Arithmetics are published by 
MARK H. NEWMAN & Cv., New York. 
— furnished with copies for examination. 
25 It 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


4 he subscriber having been for many years engaged in 


nigsberg, 1847. 2 vols, bound ini. $3 25. 
| A. THOLUCK. Uebersetzung u. Auslegung der Psalmen. 
| Halle, 1843. Bound. §3 25. 
| -—— Commentar zum Briefe Pauli an die Rémer. Halle, 
| 1853. Bound. $3 29. ; 
Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebriier. 2d ed. 
| Hamburg, 1840. Bound. 
Commentar zum Evangelium Johannis. 
Hamburg, 1844. Bound. $2 25, 
Auslegung der Bergpredigt Christl. nach Matthius. 
3ded. Hamburg, 1345. Bound. $2 25. 
Predigten iib. Hauptstiicke des christ! Glaubens 
| und Lebens. 2d ed. Hamburg, 1843. 3 vols. bound. 
5 50 





1 





6th ed 








| Fr. SCHLEIERMACHER. Predigten. 
| 1343-44. 4 vols. bound. $6 75. 


| H. EWALD. Die Poetischen Biicher des alten Bundes. 
| Géttingen, 1839. 4 vols. bound in 2. $5. 

| H. OLSHAUSEN. Commeantar uber simmtliche Schriften 
| des Neuen Testaments. 3d ed. 3 vols. bound. 
| gid 25. 

| C. W. SPLEKER. Geschichte der Reformation. Leipzig, 
1847. Ist vol. bound. $4. 


| R. E.GUERICKE. Lehrbuch der christl. Archiiologie. 
| Leipzig, 1847. Bound. $2. 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Leipzig, 1843. 
| Bound. $2 Sv. 
| GESENIUS. Lexicon Hebraicum—Chaldaicum. Editio 
altera emendatioa. A. Th. Hoffmann recogn. Lipsiae, 
1847. Bound. $3 75. 
WINER. Grammatik des Neutestam. Sprachidioms. 5th 
ed. Leipzig, 1844. Bound. $2 25. 
Liblisches Realwérterbuch. 2 vols. bound. §7. 
NEANDER. Allgemeine Geschichte der christl. Religion 
4 


| 
| u. Kirche bis auf Gregor d.G. Hamburg, 1842-47. 
vols, bound. $12 50. 


2d ed. Berlin. 








the above business, and done work for most of the | CHIR. NIEDNER. G i 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling } Leipzig, 1846. punt se pe rere Re, 


se ciemes of others to his Establishment, where punc- | 
tuality and despatch, combined with al) the requisites of | or 7 
good workmanship, may be depended apen. Fises as | katguy, vile, boned. 9976. 


favorable as in any other Foundry. 


N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 

Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 

Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fanshaw. 

Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
R York, having furnished his Seannanten Pacman 
—— jong oe hard aes roger in every branch of his 

es8, solicits a continuance 
nao bemeeeeinaeee ¢ of the liberal patronage he 


His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing Matematica, Works, and 
ome in ytd Lanevacrs, with elegance and 

, are not to be surpassed b 
similar establishment in the country. taal 


Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 


M. W. Dodd, 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 


Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 


references given to th 
Harte give most respectable publishers ct oe 








| EXEGETISCHE Handbuch zum Alten Testament 
d4ur 


j PROF. PINNEY’S 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


He PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or,a New 
| Method of Learning to Read, Write, und Speak the 
Freuch Language. By Norman Pinney, A.M. Fourth 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged ; accompanied by 
a Key. Por sale by the subscriber, at Hartford, Conn.; 
by Huntingten & Savage, New York; and Kenney & 
Robins, Springfield, Mass: ; and by Bouksellers generally. 
Numerous testimonials of the superior excellence of 
this work have been received from Teachers in various 
sections of the country, and, perhaps, the publisher may 
be allowed here to remark, that a house, who are puly 
lishers of another Grammar, and therefore com for 
public patronage, have given full evidence of the exist- 
ence of strong fears that our work would become a suc- 
cessful rival to their own, from the heavy blows they 
have dealt upon the Grammar of Pref. Pinney. The rapid 
sale, however, of the former editions, together with the 





GORDON ROBINS, Publisher. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MORTON AND GRISWOLD, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SERIES OF READERS.. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” Pictorial Histories, etc., etc. 
Ne Editions, revised and much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by 
the best Artists, weil printed on handsome paper,—the 
most attractive series of School Readers in market. 
GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER. 72 pages, 
18mo. half beund. 
GOODKRICH’S Si COND SCHOOL READER. 
1@mo. half bound. 
GOODRICH’S THIRD SCHOOL READER. 218 pp. 
18mo. half roan. 
GOODRICH’S FOURTH SCHOOL READER. 240 pp. 
12mo. half roan. 
GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER. 384 pp. 
12mo, full sheep. 
THE COMMON SCHOOL PRIMER. 96 pp. 16mo. half 
cloth. 
THE NEW PRIMER. 36 pp. 18mo 
These Readers contain a fuil system of Lessons on 
Enunciativn, Articulation, and Rhetorical Practice. 


BRONSON’S ELOCUTION; or, Vocal Philosophy. 
340 pp. 8vo. embossed cloth. 


144 pp. 





COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORIES. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH. 
Author of “ Parley'’s Tales,” ete., ete. 
In two Parts. All most Se ee by Engrav 
ings, Plans, and Stylographic Maps, closely printed 
on superfine, heavy paper, neatly bound in 
half roan, cloth sides.] 
PRIMARY SERIES. 
Five vols., each 216 pages, 18mo, 
PARLEY'S PRIMARY HISTORY OF NORTH AME- 
rica. Comprising the United States; with Notices of 
Mexico, Canada, &c. 
PRIMARY HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
In preparation. 
—— PRIMARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. In prepa- 


ration. 
—— PRIMARY HISTORY OF AFRICA. In prepa- 


ration. 
—— PRIMARY HISTORY OF ASIA. Inclnding 
Bible History, In preparation. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 
Two vols., of upwards of 500 pee 12mo. each. 
. tion 





GOODRICH’S ANCIENT HISTO 
—— MODERN HISTORY. In b 

Attention 1s invited to the above Histories. ‘The two se- 
ries together will supply the wants of all classes in Com- 
mon and High Schools. No expense has been spared to 
make them superior to preceding works. The remaining 
volumes will appear without delay. 





GRAMMATICAL BERIES. 
By Noble Butler, A.M. 


BUTLER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAM- 
mar. Pp. 96, 18mo. half bound. 

—— PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
Language. Pp. 240, 12mo. half bound. 


ing pumerous peculiar advantages, in ee go 
grote apavectal, progressiveness, ents Adjec- 


tives, ag ang ee nay “Com — 
*), Tenses, iaries, Adverbs, Preposi- 
 eemgy Fy Syntax, Verbs (including some eonstruc- 


tions Ye erty eae ne ay 
and the best selection of Parsing drawn from 
standard Authors, and y arranged. 
by . 8. BARN Cco., 
and HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 
a3lam 12m 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 





Books in Foreign Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and Dg 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the of 





No. 47.] 
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CORINNE; 
OR, ITALY. 
BY MADAME DE STAEL, 
Is published this day, 
BY BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 
PRICE 50 CENTs. 


Of the beauties of this sweetest of French Classics, it 
were mere superfluity to speak ; such works partake of no 
additional honor from the adulation of friends. ‘* Corinne” 
is now published in the most graceful dress it has seen in 
this country, one entirely becoming the sweet poesy of its 
pages. Itis now presented a very handsome book. 





ALSO PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 
ESTHER DE MEDINA. 
The great Romance, 
BY REYNOLDS, 


for the compietion of which thousands have been anxious- | 


ly waiting. Handsomely illustrated. London. 
Cuts. Price $1. 


N. B.—New editions, greatly improved and magnificently 
embellished, of 
ELLEN MONROE, AND LIFE IN LONDON. 
By the same author, will shortly appear. 


GEORGE LOVELL. 
BY J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
25 cents. 


THE OLD CONVENTS OF PARIS. 
25 cents. 


THE LOVES OF PARIS; 


OR, THE CONTRASTS OF LIFE. 
Gorgeously iilustrated. Paris. Cuts. $1. 


THE OCEAN CHILD: 


NAUTICAL. 
25 cents. 


RECENT ISSUES. 
1. THE CRATER; on, VULCAN’S PEAK. By Cooper. 
2 vols., each 25 cents. 
2. CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 50 cents. 
3. RATTLIN THE REEFER. By Howard. 25 cents. 
4. CLEVELAND; or, THE CONTRAST. 25 cents. 
5. INGLEBORO’ HALL. By Herbert. 25 cents. 
6. THE OLD COMMODORE. By Howard. 25 cents. 
7. BEN BRACE. By Chamier. 25 cents. 


8. JACK ASHORE. By the author of “ Outward Bound.” 
25 cents. 


9. ARDENT TROUGHTON. By Marryatt. 25 cents. 


10, SIR HENRY MORGAN. By the author of Rattlin 
the Reefer. (Howard). 25 cents. 


11. YOUTH OF SHAKSPEARE. 50 cents. 

12. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS. 50 cents. 

13. THE SECRET PASSION. 50 cents. 

~ —_ COUNT OF MONTE-CHRISTO. By Dumas. 


15. HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. By 
Jerrold. 374 cents. 

16. CAMP AND QUARTER-DECK. In parts. each 25 
cents. 

17. MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. By Sue. 75 cents. 

Do. Splendidly illustrated. $1. 

18. CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By Albert Smith. 
Engravings. 50 cents. 

19. FIRST FALSE STEP. 3d Edition. 25 cents. 





NEW SERIES 
or 
CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 
BY THE LATE 
JOSEPH C. NEAL. 
EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents. 


The Charcoal Sketches, new 
ready for publication ; they 


are now nearly 
are to be finely illustrated and 
printed. Presented to the public as they are, 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
| 


} 
' 


7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK. 
List No. 2, to be Continued. 


ENGRAVINGS AFTER PICTURES OF THE GREAT 
Masters, in the line manner. Twenty exquisite Prints. 
Folio. bif. mor. $20. 

ENGRAVINGS FROM PICTURES IN THE NATION- 
ul Gallery. A Series of Twenty-nine Plates, from the 
Pictures in that Celebrated Collection by Correggio, 
Murillo, Rubens, &c. Engraved in the finest style. 
Folio, half morocco, gilt, $18. 

EGYPT—CAILLIAUD'S VOYAGE A MEROE, dans 
le midi du royaame de Sennaar et dans les Oasis, en 
1810 et 1822. 4 vols. 8vo. Atlasof Plates, $18. 


CAILLIAUD’S VOYAGE 4 !’Oasis de Thebes, et 
Gans le Desert, en 1815 et 1818. Atlas folio. Nume- 
| rous Plates, Maps, and Inscriptions. Half calf, $15. 


CHAMPOLLION’S GREAT WORK ON EGYPT 
| and Nubia. Monuwents de l’Egypte et de la Nubie, les 
| Descriptions Autographe, qu’il en a laissés. 52 numbers, 
| or4dvols. Elephant folio, with upwards of 500 Plates, 
| many of them colored, representing the Monuments, 
| Sculptures, Inscriptions, &c.,of Egyptand Nubia. $130. 
JONES AND GOURY’S SCENERY OF THE 
| Nile, from Cairo to the Second Cataract; with Histori- 
{ cal Notices of the Monuments, by Birch. Royal folio, 
! 

















containing Thirty large and fine tinted Engravings. Half 
morocco, $25. 

LANE’S MODERN EGYPTIANS. Two volumes, 
8vo. Plates. Cloth, $5. 


OSBURN'S ANCIENT EGYPT ; Her Testimony 
to the Truth of the Bible. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 
PERRING’S FIFTY-EIGHT Large Views and 
lilustrations of the Pyramids of Gizeh, Abou Roash, 
and to the Southward, &c.; with Notes end References 
to Colonel Vyse’s Work ; Rosellini, Belzoni, Wilkinson, 
Lane, and others. Elephant folio, $12 50. 

THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH ; By Colonel Vyse. 
Containing a Detailed Account of the Operations and 
Discoveries on the Opening of these Monuments; with 
an Account of his Voyage into Upper Egypt, and the 
Pyramids at Abou Roash, the Fayoum, &c. 3 vols. imp. 
8vo., with One Hundred and Twenty-five Plates. Cloth, 

















YATES’ MODERN HISTORY AND CONDI- 
tion of Egypt. Two volumes, 8vo. Plates, $9 50. 
HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EGYPT. 
Including Descriptions of the Course of the Nile to the 
Second Cataract, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, &c. 
By Sir J. Wilkinson. Post 8vo. Cicth. $4. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH 
Museum, with Descriptions by Birch. Containing seve- 
ral handred Figures of Interesting Subjects, many color- 
ed. 4to. cloth, with Egyptian Devices in gold, on back 
and sides. $7. 

ENGRAVINGS OF SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN 
Norfolk and Suffolk ; tending to illustrate the Ecclesi- 
astical, Military, and Civil Costume, &c. By 8. Cotman, 
with Notes, &c., by Sir 5S. R. Meyrick. Numerous 
colored plates. 2 vols. folio, half morocco. $22 

EUGENE SUE’S WANDERING JEW. Splendid 
Pictorial Edition, with one hundred and four Lilastra- 
tions, beautifully engraved on wood, Best Library Edi- 
tion, 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth gilt. $6 50. 

EUGENE SUES PAULA MONT; or, the Hotel Lam- 
bert. Illustrated with Engravings, by Jules David. 8vo. 
cloth. $1 50. 

EUGENE SUE’S MYSTERIES OF PARIS. New and 
Splendid Pictorial Edition, with upwards of seven hun- 
dred Engravings ou Wood. 3 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth 
gilt. $7. 

FELTHAM’S RESOLVES: Divine, Moral, and Political. 
Printed in the Old Style. Small 4to. half morocco, top 
edges gilt. $2 25. 

FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS OF THE ACTS OF 
Mercy. Eight superb plates. Folio, half morocco. $5. 
FINDEN’S GALLERY OF THE GRACES. A Series 
of Portrait Illustrations of the British Pvets, from Origi- 
nal Desigas. Thirty-six beautiful plates. 4to. moroceo 

extra. $9. 

the same. Splendidly colored. $15. 

FLELD’S CHROMATICS; or, the Analogy, Harmony, 
and Philosophy of Colors. Plates. 8vo. cloth. $5. 

FIELD'S CHROMATOGRAPHY; or, a Treatise on 
Colors and Pigments, and of their Powers in Painting. 
Plates. 8vo.cloth. $4. 








ucted by G. B_ Knowlesand I. Westcott. Beauti- 
fully Iilustrated. 3 vols. 4to. half morocco. $26. 
GRAPHIC iLLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS; show- 
ing their utility to Manin their Services during Life, 
and Uses after Death. Twenty-one finely colored 
plates. Folio, morocco. $5. 


by the wife of their author, we trust they — received |GALERIE THEATRALE. Collection des Portraits 


with the favor which former works from 
hav- ever met with. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 

dQ5tf 222 Broadway. 


same pen 


en Pied, des Principaux Acteurs des Premiers Theatres 
de la Capitale, Gravés par les plus celebrés Artistes, 
imprimé en noir eten couleur. 3 vols. folio, half calf, 
$35. 





FLORAL CABINET : or, Magazine of Exotic Botany ; | 
cond 





Ni(' a 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, & IMPORTERS, 
Corner of Race and Fourth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Respectfully call attention to the following works : 

| THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE 
| Holy Bible: Containing the Text according to the Au- 
thorized Version; Scott’s Marginal Keferences; Matthew 
Henry's Commentray, condensed, but containing every 
useful thought; the Practical Observations of Rev. 
Thomas Scott, D.D. ; with extensive Explanatory, Criti- 
cal, and Philological Notes, selected from Scott, Dod- 
dridge.Gili, Adam Clarke, Patrick, Poole, Lowth, Burder, 
Harmer, Calmet, Rosenmue!ler, Bloomfield, Stuart, Bush, 
Dwight, and many other writers on the Scriptures. The 
whole designed to be a Digest and combination of the 
advantages of the best Bible Commentaries, and embrac- 
ing nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott. and Dod- 
dridge: conveniently arranged for family aad private 
reading, and “t the same time particularly adapted to the 
wants of Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes ; 
with numerous useful Tables, and a neatly engraved 
Family Record. Edited by Rev. William Jenks, D.D., 
Pastor of Green Street Church. Boston. Embellished 
| with five portraits, and other elegant engravings, fron 

steel plates; with several Maps and many wood cuts, 


illustrative of Scripture Manners, Customs, Antiqui- 
| ties, &c. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. Containing 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the author. 
ized Version, with the various Readings and Marginal 
Notes usually printed therewith; a General Introduc- 
tion, containing disquisitions on the Genuineness, Au- 
thenticity, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,—va- 
rious Divisions and Marks uf Distinction in the Sacred 
Writings—Ancient Versions,—Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures,—various Sects among the Jews: Introductions 
and Concluding Remarks to each Book: the Parallel 
Passages contained in Canne’s Bible: Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Commentary, 7 vols. ; Rev. J. Brown's Self Interpreting 
Bible, 2 vols.; Dr. Blayney’s Bible; Bp. Wilson’s Bible, 
edited by Crutwell ; Rev.'T’. Scott’s Commentary, 6 vols.; 
andthe English Version of Bagster’s Polygiott Bible, 

| Systematically arranged : Philological and Explanatory 

Notes; a Table of Contents arranged in historical order ; 

an Analysis and Compendium of the Holy Scriptures; a 

Chronological Index, interspersed with Synchronisms of 

the most important Epochs and Events in Profane His- 

tory , an Index of the Subjects contained in the Old and 

New Testaments; and an Index to the Notes, Introduc- 

tions, and Concluding Remarks, &c., &c. 25 uf 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
CHARLES §. FRANCIS & C0. 


Have just published the following Books for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L. Maria 
Child. Beautifully illustrated, $1; or gilt leaves, $1 25 

BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT, of Curiosities, and 
Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. Iiustrated by more 
than 100 engravings. 2d Series. $125; gilt leaves, 
$1 50. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. A 
new and revised edition. 3vols.12mo. $350; gilt 
leaves, $4. 


THE PARLEY MISCELLANY of Pleasant and Useful 
Reading. 4 Parts. Each 25 cts. 

THE STORY OF ALADDIN or the Wonderful Lamp. 
With Illustrations. 50 cts. ; gilt leaves, 63 cts. 

THE SEVEN VOYAGES of Sinbad the Sailor, and the 
Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Robbers. Lilustrated. 
50 cts. ; gilt, 63 cts. 

FAIRY GIFT. With 200 Illustrations. New edition. 

—— GEM, to match the Gift. A new edition. 


| LADY OF THE LAKE. Ilustrated. A new edition, on 
| fine paper, fancy cloth gilt. $1 25; Turkey morocco, 
2 50 


$2 5v. 

| LALLA ROOKH. By Moore. A new edition, 12mo. 
fancy cloth. $1 25: Turkey morocco, $2 50, 

| MARMION : a Tale of Flodden Field. By Scott. A new 

edition, on fine paper. $! 25; Turkey morocco, $2 50. 

| MRS. S. C. HALL’S New Christmas Story. Mid-Sum- 
mer Eve; a Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. 8.C. Hall. 

| Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 

| MRS HEMANS’ WORKS. Complete in 3 vols. (the 

| only complete edition of her — published in this 
country on on su ne paper, Wium 

| Gees. Litewen pg Rona in 7 volumes, each volume 

| separate, in various bindings. 

| SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 7 vols. half Turkey 

| morocco. Likewise the same work in 2 vols. large type, 

various bindings. 
DEWEY’S WORKS. Complete in 3 vols. Turkey mo- 


rocco, 

TUCKERMAN'’S THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 
Fancy cloth, gilt edges. 

Igri TRAGEDIES AND POEMS. Fancy 
cloth, gilt , 

POEMS OF E HON. MRS. NORTON. With Por- 
trait. 1 vol. 12mo. 


C.8. F. & Co. invite particular attention to their stock 
of Juvenile Works, which is more extensive and varied 
| than that of any other establishment in the city. 18 tf 
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N ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. | 
THE SACRED MOUNTAINS. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


ONE VOLUME 8vO. ILLUSTRATED WITH TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY BURT, 
WITH DESIGNS BY LOSSING. 








Superbly bound in Turkey morocco extra, white calf super-extra, and muslin extra gilt. 
Cheap Edition—1 vol. 12mo. muslin gilt. 


“Tae Sacrep Mountatns’ is the title of a very elegant volume just published by Baker & Scribner. It is written 
by J. T. Headley, whose various volumes, though recently published, have made him one of the most popular tiving 
writers in the country. It contains descriptive and historical sketches of all the mountains rendered memorable by 
having been made the scenes of great events recorded in Scripture. Its design, as the author says, is ‘to render more 
familiar and life-like some of the scenes of the Bible.” The sketches are written in the same vigorous and brilliant 
style which has mainly given to Headley’s volumes their wide popularity, and present more impressive and attractive 
views of these scenes, and the events connected with them, than we have ever seen elsewhere. They will be eagerly 
read by all classes of persons."’—NVew York Courier and Enquirer. 

“ This is indeed a beautiful book. Itis, we should judge, one of the gifted author’s happiest efforts, as it certainly 
is one of the most novel. Most literary gentlemen ransack old tales and old ballads for themes and suggestions for 
their literary efforts; but Mr. H. has gone to the Scriptures, and has given us a series of sacred pictures. The author 
is an artist. With brush in hand, he goes from scene to scene, and delineates, with a truthful touch, many of the 
most thrilling incidents of Scripture history. 

“The beauty and power of Mr. Headley’s writing is in its remarkable vivacity. Every page is alive with interest. 
He makes every scene, as many do not who handle sacred things, one of present reality." —Norwich Courier. 

“The Sacred Mountains, those places consecrated to every Christian heart by occurrences of the most solemn 
jnierest, afford most appropriate subjects for Mr. Headley’s vivid powers. He sees them as they appeared when they 

were hallowed by the presence of the prophets and the apostles of old. His feelings are devout, and he is not only a 
pilgrim visiting sacred spots, but a Christian whose heart keenly appreciates every event which clothed them 
with interest in long past centuries. The mechanical execution of the book is in keeping with its subjects, and the 
power exhibited by the author in portraying them.” —Louisville Journal. 

“ Mr. Headley is well known as one of the most brilliant of our writers, and this volume will amply sustain and 
extend his reputation. His descriptions of the ‘Sacred Mountains’ are very graphic and beautiful, condensing within 
brief compass a great deal «f information, conveyed through the medium of a highly ornate, polished, and vigorous 
Style. It will be welcome in every family where the Bible is read and studied. The illustrations are finished en- 
gravings of Mount Ararat, Moriah, Sinai, Hor, Pisgah, Carmel, Lebanon, Zion, Tabor, and the Mount of Olives, 
executed by Burt, from paintings by Turner, Calcot, Harding, Bartlett, and others.”— Protestant Churchman. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
d25 2t 30 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street. 


THE NEW LONDON ANNUAL FOR 1848, 


LPS LILI I LA ANA 





(Just received per Britannia.) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE-BOOK. 


The Literary department by Mrs. S. C. Hatt, 
With original contributions by Dr. Bearriz, Miss Parpor, Camitua Toutmin, Mrs. Appy, Miss Muttock, &c., &c. 


WITH TWENTY-FOUR BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


After Witxis, Corsovutn, Lanpseer, Lestis, F. Corsavx, Dasigut, and others, engraved by Finden, Goodall, 
Rolls, and other eminent London artists. 


The Plates are tastefully interwoven with the lite , which is “ 
ed initials, and tail pieces. rary portion, which is enriched with decorative borders, ornament 


The work forms a handsome volume in tastily ornamented binding, 1 ttrac 
cul Bonk o the ~ a : y nding, and wil! be found the most a tive and best 
“ ve we found on our Table a volame in which so much talent has been t 

delightful Annual (Tuer Drawine-Room Tasi«-Boox for 1848). Mrs. Hall's danewens saeeeteneat Pines 
tomed spirit and originality, whilst the poetical contributions of her coadjutors possess an unusual degree of excellence. 
The Steel engravings are elegant and are tastefully interwoven with the ornamented letter press, and unlike most of 
the beg y= ext up but fur the passing day, this is a new and original work, and one we will be found the 
The Lom ne . wing Rooms when the names of those ephemerals of the season shall have been forgotten.” — 

. Virtue to call public attention to his stock of Elegantly Illustrated London W. most 
recent publications received per last steamer, and which are well ehapted for presentation nuh anon al bn year. 


An inspection is solicited. 
d25 2t 26 John street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


HE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- C 0 L T 0) N & JE N K IN 8, 
vailggemtees Tass testonn taeebanetiboer 
can — a sufficiently Prema emma to meet the B OOKB IND ERS. 
wan 
ee food in the manner, pet ae 142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
and two the manner orn, but forcigners adopted citing’ |Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
prin it . 4 wit, theneby getting | to themselves a Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
Put up in cnet styles of bin ing, come weiss tases made for the trade. 
purchase. ce for the full bound, 75 cents ; & J. 1 assortment of 
pegenshcoms. C. are pe vith | pein 
wo sale by most of the booksellers throughout the Uni- | out 


able to make 
having Gon ost serene; and the extent of their 
t, and of hands employed, enable 
o16 3m* T. J. CROWEN, Publisher, 643 Broadway them to execute orders with despatch. f13 tf 











[Dee. 25. 
MATHEMA ICAL SERIES. 


NOW READY. 


I 


YOUNG’S ALGEBRA.—An Elementary Treatise on 
Algsten, Sones one Seren Er Be ae of 
Schools and Colleges By J. R. Young, Professor of 
Mathematics in the ay pat sy , Belfast, A new 
American, from the last on edition. 324 pages 8vo. 
Price, $1 50. 








It, 
vopaas GEOMETRY.—The Elements of Geometry. 


can, from the last London edition. 216 pages &vo. 
Price, $1 50. 
lI. 


YOUNG'S ARSAT OSL GEOMETRY.—The Ele- 
and Colleges. Thy J. R. bbe 5 author of Algebra and 


edition. 288 pages 8vo. Price, $1 50. 
Iv. 

YOUNG'S TRIGONOMETRY.—The Elements of Plane 
and Spherical T: » with Logarithmic and 
Trigonometrical Tables, for use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By J. R. Young, author of Algebra, Geometry, 


rected, by John D. Williams. A new American, from 
the last don edition, 372 pages 8vo, Price, $1 50. 
v 


YOUNG'S MATHEMATICAL TABLES,—Logarithmic 
and Trigonometrical Tables, adapted to the use of Navi- 


y, and 
matics generally. By J. R. Young, author of Trigono- 
i; with Additions and Porseedann, John 
D. Williams. A new American, from the |ast London 
edition. 224 pages 8vo. Price, $1 13, 
VI. 
YOUNG'S MECHANICS.—The Elements of Mechanics ; 
comprehending Statics and Dynamics, for the use of 
eges. By J, R. Young, author of 
Analytical Geometry, &c.; with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by John D. Williams. A new American, from 
the last London edition, 285 pages 8vo. Price, $1 50. 
vit. 
M'CARTNEY’S CALCULUS,—The Principles of the 
Different al and Integra! Calculus, and their application 


. By Washington M'Cartney, Pr: tf 


Mathematica in leone College, Easton, Pa. 
pages 8vo. Price, $1 


viri. 

LEWIS'S TRIGONOMETRY.—A Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, including the of 

Philadelph 228 


1x. 
Or tae toa oped Rea 
rst Principles n ex 
the use of Pri and Common Schools. By Mithard 
W. Green, A.M., Teacher of Mathematics in Gram- 
mar School of the University of Pennsylvania. 192 


pages I2mo. Price, 63 cents. Key to the above, for 
the Use of Teachers. Price, $1. 


x. 
KENDALL'S be bene oh ee ae 
Goompeury. w Sweeny use 
Schools, T. Walker, late Teacher of Mathematics 
in the Round Hill School, at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; with Additions and Improvements, by E. Otis 
Kendall, Professor of Mathematics in the Philadelphia 
High School. 132 pages 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 
Published by E. H. BUTLER, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


And for Sale by the Booksellersgenerally. 425 2t 
BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
ANTIQUE, MODERN, AND FOREIGN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND COLLEGE SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 
FURNISHING ROOMS, 


Nos. 58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston. 
Comprising the OE at SSO e's United 


SCARCE, RARE, AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
In all the various branches of Literature. 





may range the world with the magic of a 
countries 


book plunge into scenes of remote 


Supecition und solueae of Giste ¢ 
wens Ot 
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BOOKS FOR THE. SEASON. 


eee rm ern 


MARY HOWITT’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Just Published 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 
By MARY HOWITT. 
With Four Plates, from original Designs, 
BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 


In one square 12mo. volume, neatly printed, and done 
up in Paper Covers, or beautifully bound 
in Crimson Cloth. 


This delightful little volume has been written by its 
talented authoress, with the ae aim of interesting 
children, by entering into the feelings and reasoning of the 
child—coming down to his level, and looking at things, as 
it were, from the child’s point of view. Everything it con- 
tains is strictly true, as it is the result of an exact c icle 
of the voluntary occupations and pleasures, and of the 
sentiments and feelings of two of the children of the au- 
thoress, du’ one whole year. It cannot fail to be an 
acceptable volume to those for whom it was written, while 
parents and friends may learn from the record of so carefu 
an obse: ver, much of the secret springs of infantile life, 
its nature, necessities, and enjoyments. 


THE HALL AND THE HAMLET; 
Or, Scenes and Characters of Country Life. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of the “ Book of the Seasons,” &c. 
Two volumes in one, 12mo. neatly printed. Price 50 cis. 


Strickland’s Queens of England. 
A New and Elegant Edition of 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


From the Norman Conqnest; with Anecdotes of their 
Courts, now first published from Official Records, and 
other Authentic Documents, Private as well as 
Public. New Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections. By Agnes Strickland. 

Forming a handsome series in crown octavo, beautifully 
printed with large type on fine paper, done up in rich extra 
crimson cloth, and sold at a cheaper rate than former 
editions, 

“These volumes have the fascination of a romance 
united to the integrity of history..’"— Times. 

“ A most valuable and entertaining work.”—Chronicle. 

“ A charming work—full of interest, at once serious and 
pleasing.” —Monsieur Guizot. 


Biography and Poetical | Remains of the Late 


MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON, 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
A New Edition, Revised. 


Poetical Remains of the Late 
LUCRETIA ss eh w= ‘ 
T= 
A New Edition, Revised. 


Selections from the Writings of 
MRS. MARGARET M. DAVIDSON, 
The Mother of Lucretia and Margaret: with a Preface, 
By Miss SEDGWICK. 
The above three works are done up to match in a neat 
duodecimo form, fancy paper, price cents each ; or in 
extra cloth. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 
With Lustrative Poetry: to which are now Added, the 
Calendar of Flowers, and the Dial of Flowers. 
7th American, from the 9th London edition. 
Revised by the Editor of the “ Forget-Me-Not.” 
In one very neat 18mo. volume, extra crimson cloth, gilt. 
With six colored Plates. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS, 
The only complete American Edition, with a Memoir of 
Author by Irvine, and an Essay on his 
jus by Jerrrey. 
In one beautiful crown octavo, extra cloth, or calf gilt. 
With a Portrait and twelve Plates. 


SS GET TEA 
tenietere Deters ee 32mo. a cloth, with 
Illuminated Title. 


HEMANS’ COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
In seven volumes, Royal 12mo. paper or cloth. 


ROGERS’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED. 
Tn one imperial octavo volume, extra cloth, or white calf. 


Dee aah Nar cS 





PICCIOLA, THE PRISONER OF 
FENESTRELLA, 

Or, Captivity Captive. By X. B. Saintine. A New 
Edition, with Illastrations. In one elegant duodecimo 
volume, large type,and fine paper ; price, in fancy 
covers, 50 cts., or in beautiful ext. crimson cloth. 

“Perhaps the most beautiful and touching work of 


fiction ever written, with the exception of Undine.”— 
Atlas 


“ This is a little gem of its kind—a beautiful conceit, 
beautifully unfolded and applied. The style and plot of 
this truly charming my nire no criticism ; we will 
pn he yess the wish that those who rely on works of 
fie ‘or their intellectual food, may always find those 
as pure in language and beautiful in morals as Picciola.’— 
N.Y. Review. 

“ We recommend to those of our readers who were not 
fortunate enough to meet with Picciola some years ago, 
when it was first translated, and, for a season, all the rage, 
to lose no time in procuring it now—and to those who read 
it then, but do not possess a copy, to embrace the opportu- 
nity of supplying themselves from the present very excel- 
lent edition.”"—Saturday Evening Post. 


BOYS’ TREASURY OF SPORTS. 

The f ceooemry of Sports, Pastimes, and Recreations, 

with IHustrations, by Samuel Williams, is now ready. 
In one very neat volume, bound in extra crimson cloth 

handsomely printed, and Illustrated with engravings 
in the first style of art, and containing about six 
hun and ce articles. A present 
for all seasons. 


“This is emphatically, ‘The Boys’ Own Book;’ a 
Manual of ‘ Sports, Pastimes, and Recreations,’ adapted to 
the tastes and capacities of boys of all ages, and prepared 
as such books should be, with special to the 
health, exercise, and rational “Se of the young 
readers to whom it is addressed. It has little toys for the 
nursery, tops and marbles for the playground, and balls for 
the play-room, or the smooth lawn. It contains in-door and 
out-door cricket, gymnastics, swimming, fencing, 
archery, riding, angling, &c.; all of which are clearly 
desenbed, and, by anecdotes, rendered attractive to the 
y reader. It furnishes sports for the body, and exer- 
cise for the intellectual and moral faculties ; for, although 
it is a book of amusement, science is not excluded from its 
pages. Indeed, it is a complete Cyclopedia of innocent, 

structive, and useful amusements. It contains many 
new games, and the old ones are described afresh. It is 
doubtless the most comprehensive work of the kind extant, 
and we heartily commend it to the whole family of boys in 
the land.”"—Hunt’s Merchants’ Mag. 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT, 

A Collection of nearly 400 Entertaining Experiments in 
various branches of Science, including Acoustics, 
Arithmetic, Chemistry, Electricity, Hydraulics, Hydro- 
statics, Magnetism, Mechanics, Optics, Wonders of the 
Air-pump, all the Popular Tricks and Changes of the 
Cards, &e., &e. 


To which is added a Complete System of hny ; or, 
the Art of making Fireworks ; the whole so clearly 
explained as to be within reach of the most 
limited capacity. With Illustrations ; from 
the seventh don edition. In one 
neat royal 18mo. volume, fine 
extra crimson cloth. 

This work has long supplied instructive amusement to 
the rising generation in England, and will doubtless be 
hailed with pleasure by those of this country who like (and 
what boy does not) the marvellous tricks and changes, ex- 
periments and wonders affurded by the magic of science 
and jugglery. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 
IN EARNEST. 


Being an attempt to illustrate the First Principles of Natu- 

ral beer the aid of the Popular Toys and 

of From the sixth and greatly 
= aw London edition. In one very neat royal 
1 volume, with nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions on wood. Fine extra crimson cloth. 

“ Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have issued, in a beautiful 
manner, a handsome book, called ‘ Philosophy in 
made Science in Earnest.’ This is an admirable attempt 


versal favor.”"—.V. Y. Evening Mirror. 
“ This is a little work which greatly pleases us, as the 
by the aid of the _- rn 
of Natural popular 
Philosophy Yee toys 


design. book may be commended with great pro- 
priety to the attention of those who have the training and 
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ELEGANT 
POCKET MANUALS OF ETIQUETTE, 


NOW READY, 


In two charming volumes for the pocket, elegantly bound 
in fancy muslin, with gilt sides and edges. 


TRUE POLITENESS; 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
BY 


AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
AND 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Ladies. 
BY 


AN AMERICAN LADY. 


Contents :—Introductions—Recognitions and Salutations 
—bDress and Fashion—Conversation—Tattling— Visits— 
Receiving Visits—The Ball-room—Music--The Dinner 
Table—Smoking—Snuff — Marriage—Servants—Letters 
and Notes—Funerals—Cards—General Observations. 
The t issues are not new editions of the Manuals 

heretofore published by the subscriber, but entirely new 

books written by competent hands on a similar plan, viz. 
giving under each head short and concise maxims, full of 
matter pertinent to the subject. This is believed to be the 
best plan for works of this kind, as it is impossible to refer 
to them just when wanted, and the rules for guidance in 
society being short are easily remembered. Nor is it too 
much to say they are the best books of the kind that have 

et appeared, being written by an American, and especial- 

y adapted to the usages of the best American Society, and 
not reprintsof works adapted only to foreign manners and 
customs, as is the case of most works of the kind. Parents 
could not place better books in the hands of their young 
people ; to enabie them to do which, they are afforded at 
as low a price as mere pamphiets are usually sold. 


GEO, 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 
ni3 tf 148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 


U. 8. SCHOOL AGENCY. 


Clinton Hall, No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
Established for the accommodation of Schools, Academi 
Colleges, &c. First Class Teachers in every department 
furnished on reasonable terms. Letters of application from 
teachers and employers will be answered by a circular 
giving references and full particulars. Books, Maps, 

tationery, &c., furnished on the lowest terms. 
The Teacher’s Advocate, $1 in advance. 
Letters must be post paid. 
dil 4t E. H. WILCOX, Proprietor. 











THE BEST BOOK OF THE DAY. 
20,000 Copies Sold! 


4 SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. By Andrew 
W. Young, Esq. A Compendium of the Constitu- 
tional and Civil Jurisprudence of the United States, to- 
gether with a brief treatise on Political Economy. 

In a government like that of the United States, perhaps 
no knowledge is of more practical importance than that 
which is so fully and systematically presented in this Book. 
It is admirably calculated to impart that general kaow- 
ledge of the Political affairs of our country, which 
should be deemed an essential requisition in the education 
of every American citizen. The Publishers are confident, 


>| in presenting a new edition of the “Science of Govern- 


ment,’ that it will be favorably received and have an ex- 
tensive sale. 

Teachers and others, interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are invited to call and examine the work. Published 
and sold wholesale and retail by 

DERBY & HEWSON, 164 Main street, Buffalo. 

N. B.—Agents are wanted to canvass every State in the 

Union. dli3t 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET 


DAVID FELT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ev 


ery description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 
suitable for Public Offices, Banking {nstitutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of ail articles im their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing De; mt enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced which cannot fail of giving satis- 

ction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all i 
sons requiring Blank or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in consisting in part of— 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 

VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 

Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 

Orders will be ne ye of 

I 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, ps Pea of | COPPER. 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or ER-PRESS 








PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 
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LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL WORKS: 


BEAUTIFULLY 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


HE Subscribers confident! 
siden coe and the be toe to 


call the attention of the 
is beautiful and deservedly 
orks ; they have ee 


soe angusbeten ef ten Press 
= , both for their high moral and religious character, 
as for their mechanical execution, attraction, and 
beauty of design and finish. 


L Yam MIRROR OF LIFE: An al Work. The 
Literary Contents by eminent A 

eleven Illustrations engraved from Designs made for 

a eee Edited by Mrs. L. C. 


Il. ee IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets; with eight beautiful Illustrations from 


Scriptural Scenes, engra engraved on steel by Sartain. Edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


Ill. SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR.—The 
third ~* with eight Illustrations. Edited by R. W. 
Griswold. 


IV. SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES.— 
Second edition, with - Illustrations. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 


V. THE ILLUMINATED GEMS OF SACRED POE- 
try. Imperial 8vo. volume, with six beautiful Illustra- 
tions engraved on steel, and a elegantly 
Illuminated Pages, from Designs by Schm 


Each work is richly and beautifully bound in white 
— morocco, and embossed cloth, gilt edges and 
sides. 


POPULAR JUVENILE BOOKS, 


With Plain or Colored Plates. 


A Biographical series of Juvenile Books, beautifully 
illustrated and bound in an attractive style, with gilt 
sides and back, including— 

A Pictorial Life of Benjamin Franklin, 8 illustrations. 


Do do Gen. Washington, 8 do. 
Do do Gen. Lafayette, 8 do 
Do de Gen. Marion, 8 do 
Do do Gen. Taylor, 8 do. 
Do do Gen. Jackson, 8 do. 
Do do Napoleon Bonaparte,8 do. 





THE CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF 
ANIMALS. 
A LARGE DEMY QUARTO VOLUME. 
Printed with a large Pica Type on fine Paper. 
With 12 beautifully Colored Plates, 


each containing many figures. 
Neatly bound in fancy colored cloth, giJt sides, forming the 


PRETTIEST JUVENILE OF THE SEASON. 
WATSON’S 
NEW DICTIONARY OF 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. 
Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges and in Turkey 
Morocco. 


A neat and useful Presentation Volume. 
G- Orders from the Trade and others solicited. 





A BEAUTIFUL ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
With Nearly 200 Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 


FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES; 
ITS PRESENT CONDITION IN EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 
WITH A 


BIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT ARCHITECTS, 


AND A GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS. 
BY 
MRS. L. C. TUTHILL, 
With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. 


“ Behold those broken arches, that oriel all unglazed, 
That eet ee line of column bleaching in the sun, 
The — shaft stricken midway, and the flying but- 
Idly ‘cuouhiag forth to hold up tufted > gl wal 
FP. Tourrer. 
“Some pretend to judge of an individual by his hand- 
writing ; but I would rather say, show me his house.”— 
London Architectural Magazine. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The perception of the beautiful is amongst the noblest 
of God's gifts to man. When improved by culture, it 
diffi s over the poor wants of human nature a glory, like 
sunlight upon the dark and frozen earth. 

To the painter, the poet, the sculptor, and the novelist, 
tothe traveller, to the reader and the writer of books of 
travel or of history, some acquaintance with architecture 
is indispensable. 

The study of ancient architecture is the study of his- 
tory ; it reveals the religion, government, social institu- 
tions, science, and art of the mighty past. To all, there- 
fore, this book commends itself, nothing of the kind has 
heretofore appeared ; among its illustrations will be found 
specimens of the architecture of all ages and all countries; 
it will give to the man of education a general knowledge of 
the science, and to the scientific man, much that is valu- 
able. 


BETHUNE’S POEMS. 
LAYS OF LOVE AND FAITH, 


WITH 


OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS. 
BY THE 
REV. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 
An elegant volume beautifully printed on the finest pa- 


per, with a clear and distinct type, and richly bound in va- 
rious styles, forming an attractive presentation book. 





MEMOIR OF 


MISS MARGARET MERCER, 


BY 
CASPAR MORRIS, M.D. 
A Neat 12mo. Volume. With a Portrait. 


Of closeted costal Foaee natural endowments, 
and highly culti intellect, Mercer was known to 
an circle of friends as the principal 


[Dec. 25, 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 Broadway, New York, 


1. HAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for England, in 184- 
— by the Rev. Dr. Williams, of Schenectady" 


2. Pwo TO THE ALTAR; a Guide to the Holy Com. 

munion. By a Parish Priest. 18mo. 

3. THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION 
containing Bishop Wilson’s “Sacra Privata,” and 
“ Introduction to the Lord's Supper.” Edited by the 
Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. Nearly 


4. COMMENTARIES ON THE ORDINATION 
Offices. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White. 12m. 
Nearly ready. 

5. SPARROW'S RATIONALE ON THE BOOK op 
Common Prayer. Edited, with Notes and Additions 
to adapt it to ba American Chuch, by the Rev. W. D. 
Wilson, A.M. 12mo. 

NOW READY, 


SWORDS’S POCKET ALMANAC and Ecclesiastica| 
Register for 1848. Containing a List of the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 

States; the principal Societies of the Church ; together 

with the = and Canons of the Church. 32mo. 

Pp. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

COUSIN BERTHA’S STORIES. By Mrs M.N.McDon 

ald. 18mo. 

“ A beautiful and interesting book for children.” 

PROPER LESSONS for the Sundays and Holydays 

throughout the Year. 18mo. 
MANT'S HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED. 12mo. 
HORAE LITURGICAE. By Bishop Mant. 12mo. 
MERCY TO BABES. i2mo. 

8S. & S. would respectfully invite those maki 
chases for the Holiday fom, to their thelr extensive sevor'- 
ment of Bibles and prog boyenss in rich and costly bind- 
ings, confident that at their establishment will be found 
the largest assortment of these articles to be met with in 
the city. dis tf 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classica! 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Svo. The 
a ae eS ae ae Qeaiey, and 
suited to all the wants of the Student. 


ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 
Latin erg ed ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and only in the Quotations and Refer- 
peer semanas ¥ f size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 


KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
country. 





edition of this Author, Published in this 
LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 


ee TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally a English Prose, 
for the use of those who are desirous of oe and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the 
guage. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 
AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 

HOLD REGULAR SALES OF 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c., 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, 

Of Each Week. 
Consignments for these Sales respectfully solicited. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
Particular Attention is also given to the Sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
HC, WC. KC. 











Half Bound Biank Books, F , and Medium 

Sizes; also Memorandums, Post Scrap 

Books, Port Folios, &c., of Charles Smith’s Manufacture. 
The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. né tf 
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gy” Our Subscribers are informed that the postage on 
this paper isthe same as thatof any other paper, viz. 
under 100 miles one cent, over 100 miles to any distance, 
one and a half cents. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DEO. 25, 1847. 





C. F. HOFFMAN, Eptrror. 





Reviews. 


en Titeraria ; or, Biographical 

etches of my Life and Literary Opini- 
ons. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 2 vols. 
Wiley & Putnam. 


Tuts publication is from the second London 

edition of the work above named, prepared for 
ablication in part by the late Henry Nelson 
oleridge, and completed by his widow. 

Few literary characters in modern times 
have been more discussed than that of Cole- 
ridge. There were idiosyncrasies in his 
nature, which call up far more curiously than 
does even the career of Byron, the oft mooted 
question of the accountability of Genius. 


In an interesting article upon Coleridge, * 


in the last North American Review, we find 
the following oracular sentence :— 


“*By what I have effected am I to be 
judged by my fellow-men; what I could have 
done is a question for my own conscience,’ 
said Coleridge. From a view like this we en- 
tirely dissent, every man is accountable to his 
fellow-man for the use he makes of the talents 
w hich are intrusted to his charge.” 


Now the great errors of Coleridge’s life 
sprang from a want of resolution of character ; 
and, if firmness be just as much a gift of God 
as any other “talent,” it strikes us as most 
absurd to array one portion of a man’s natural 
endowments against another portion, and judge 
him by the misuse of certain rare faculties, 
which he lacked the force of will to use pro- 
perly. You might just as well arraign the 
man who was gifted with the will and deter- 
mination of spirit to execute great things for 
humanity, for his pitiable lack of genius to 
conceive any original plan for the better- 
ment of his condition, or that of his fellow- 
men. 

Coleridge was weak of character, and he knew 
it, and he asked to be put ina mad-house to be 
taken care of, in order that he might exercise 
those mental gifts in which he felt himself to 
be strong. friends never fully recognised, 
never seemed more than half to comprehend 
this most touching and affecting concession of 
the man, who, with all his brilliant gifts of 
genius, bowed before the impartial dispensa- 
tions of Providence, in making him inferior to 
@ common ver, in some of the essentials 
of a complete character. 


How bitter must have been his humiliation 
of feeling in those moments when the light 
first broke in u him, that he was not suffi- 
cient to himself, even in a purpose upon which 
all that man could value, depended ;—the pur- 

of breaking from his opium thraldom! 

ow piteous—yet nobly piteous, are his im- 

ings to his friends to wrench him forcibl 
his miserable slavery! And how stolid, 
stupid, and stultified are the interchanges of 
opinion among those friends where they com- 
ecsyuidle 5 we upon the broken promises of 
their patient, without discovering that 
his falsehoods to obtain the lunatic drug were a 

portion of the very disease which it created ! 

It is incomprehensible to us how the benevo- 


not have seen tat his ited bat forlora friend’ 
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statement of his own case was the true one. 








Any itinerant American phrenologist would 
have told him on the instant that Coleridge’s 
cerebellum was naturally defective (either de- 
fective in itself or defective when compared 
with the other great section of his brain), or 
that it was now in a state of enfeeblement, 
if not of disease; and that the man must be 
farmed out and managed by somebody else till 
capable to take care of himself. Coleridge, as 
we have remarked above, knew this, and said 
it to his friends, and tried in every way to im- 
press the oe fact upon them. But like 
any simpletons of the stupid multitude, they 
could not understand how one so wise in coun- 
cil could be an imbecile in action when taking 
care of himself. 

And here we come to that characteristic of 
genius which always has puzzled the multitude, 
and always will — them, until they re- 
cognise the law of human nature upon which 
it is founded. 

Accepting even the very worst view of 
human nature (that of Rochefoucault), that 
everything in man hinges upon self, it is the 
culiarity of genius that its assertion of self 
is decidedly reversed from that which governs 
the common mind. The selfishness of us 
plain mortals refers exclusively to our own 
well-being and practical interests. The selfish- 
ness of genius refers with equal distinctness to 
the working out of a wayward volition by “ the 
utterance of the god that is within him.” It 
is for us plain men to judge how far those ut- 
terances are true and wholesome in their 
import. It is for us to judge, as Colerid 
says, what genius has effected ; but it is to the 
Eternal above who made him what he is, that 
the man of genius, or any other man, is ac- 
countable for the use he makes of his talents ; 
meaning thereby those blended endowments of 
mind and character which heaven adjusts ac- 
cording to its own inscrutable will, and upon 
whose favorable equipoise, howsoever we may 
speculate, we can never decide. 

A man is responsible to his fellow men for 
using his talents to their injury. But he can- 
not be held accountable to them for using them 
only partially for their good—we can all judge 
of what our brother man has done, but we 
impiously usurp a higher prerogative than 
belongs to our race, in pretending to sit in 
judgment upon what he has left undone. 


We have mentioned the name of Byron in 
connexion with this question only because 
Moore’s apology for the moral delinquencies 
of that master mind of song, on the ground of 
the resistless volition of genius, brought up 
the discussion with such vivacity a few years 
since. But the charge of alleged non-usance 
of his rare abilities by Coleridge, should not 
be blended with the specification of a per- 
verted use of ability by any brother bard. If 
there be the force of truth in the views we 
have endeavored to present, the admirers of 
Coleridge—who of late have been taught to 
blush for his weaknesses, when reading the 
last revelations of Cottle and others—will 
turn to the work before us with a singleness 
of view which cannot but give fresh zest to 
their appreciation of the mind displayed in it, 
while leaving the man himself, as he should 
be left, to his priest, his confessor, or his God. 
Having already, in a former number, particu- 
iaiood the contents of these volumes, we now 
make a few extracts. 


THE ALLEGED IrRgITABILITY oF GeNniIUs.— 
“It might correct the moral feelings of a nume- 
rous class of readers, to suppose a Review set on 
foot, the object of which should be to criticise 





all the chief works presented to the public by 
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our ribbon-weavers, calico-printers, cabinet- 
makers, and china-manufacturers ; which should 
be conducted in the same spirit, and take the 
same freedom with personal character, as our 
literary journals. They would scarcely, I 
think, deny their belief, not only that the genus 
irritabile would be found to include many other 
species besides that of bards; but that the irri- 
tability of trade would soon reduce the resent- 
/ments of poets into mere shadow-fights in the 
|comparison. Or is wealth the only rational ob- 
|ject of human interest? Or even if this were 
| admitted, has the poet no property in his works ? 
| Or is ita rare, or culpable case, that he who 
| serves at the altar of the Muses, should be com- 
pelled to derive his maintenance from the altar, 
when too he has perhaps deliberately abandoned 
the fairest prospects of rank and opulence in 
order to devote himself, an entire and undis- 
tracted man, to the instruction or refinement of 
his fellow-citizens? Or, should we pass by all 

higher objects and motives, all disinterested be- 

nevolence, and even that ambition of lasting 

praise which is at once the crutch and orna- 
| ment, which at once supports and betrays, the 

infirmity of human virtue—is the character and 

property of the man, who labors for our intellec- 

tual pleasures, less entitled to a share of our fel- 

low feeling, than that of the wine-merchant or 

milliner? Sensibility indeed, both quick and 

deep, is not only a characteristic feature, but may 

be deemed a component part, of genius, But it 

is not less an essential mark of true genius, that 

its sensibility is excited by any other cause more 

powerfully than by its own personal interests ; 

for this plain reason, that the man of genius 

lives most in the ideal world, in which the 

present is still constituted by the future or the 

past; and because his feelings have been habi- 

tually associated with thoughts and images, to 

the number, clearness, and vivacity of which 

the sensation of self is always in an inverse pro- 

portion. And yet, should he perchance have 

occasion to repel some false charge, or to rectify 

some erroneous censure, nothing is more com- 
mon than for the many to mistake the general 

liveliness of his manner and language, whatever 

is the subject, for the effects of peculiar irrita- 

tion from its accidental relation to himself.” 

AN AFFECTIONATE EXHORTATION TO THOSE 
WHO IN EARLY LIFE FEEL THEMSELVES DIsPOs- 
ED To’"sEcoME AuTHORS.-—“ It was a favorite re- 
mark of the late Mr. Whitbread’s that no man 
does anything from a single motive. The sepa- 
rate motives, or rather moods of mind, which 
produced the preceding reflections and anec- 
dotes have been laid open to the reader in each 
separate instance. But an interest in the wel- 
fare of those, who at the present time may be in 
circumstances not dissimilar to my own at my 
first entrance into life, has been the constant 
accompaniment, and (as it were) the under-song 
of all my feelings, Whitbread, exerting the 
prerogative of his laureatship, addressed to 
youthful poets a poetic Charge, which is perhaps 
the best, and certainly the most interesting, of his 
works. With no other privilege than that of sym- 
pathy and sincere good wishes, I would address 
an affectionate exhortation to the youthful lite- 
rati, grounded on my own experience, It will 
be but short ; for the beginning, middle, and end 
converge to one charge: never pursue litera- 
ture as atrade. With the exception of one 
extraordinary man, I have never known an indi- 
vidual, least of all an individual of genius, 
healthy or happy without a profession, that is, 
some regular employment, which does not de- 

end on the will of the moment, and which can 
be carried on so far mechanically that an ave- 
rage quantum only of health, spifits, and intel- 
lectual exertion are requisite to its faithful dis- 
charge. Three hours of leisure, unannoyed b 
any alien anxiety, and looked forward to wi 
delight as a change and recreation, will suffice 
to realize in literature a larger product of what is 
truly genial, than weeks of compulsion. Money, 
and immediate reputation, form only an arbitrary 
and accidental end of literary labor. The hope 
of increasing them by any given exertion will 
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often prove a stimulant to industry ; but the ne- 
cessity of acquiring them will in all works of 

nius convert the stimulant into a narcotic. 

otives by excess reverse their very nature, and 
instead of exciting, stun and stupify the mind. 
For it is one contradistinction of genius from 
talent, that its predominant end is always com- 
prised in the means; and this is one of the many 
points which establish an analogy between ge- 
nius and virtue. Now, though talents may exist 
without genius, yet as genius cannot exist, cer- 
tainly not manifest itself, without talents, I 
would advise every scholar, who feels the genial 
power working within him, so far to make a di- 
vision between the two, as that he should devote 
his talents to the acquirement of competence in 
some known trade or profession, and his genius 
to objects of his tranquil and unbiassed choice ; 
while the consciousness of being actuated in both 
alike by the sincere desire to perform his duty, 
will alike ennoble both. ‘My dear young 
friend’ (I would say), ‘suppose yourself esta- 
blished in any honorable occupation. From the 
manufactory or counting-house, or from the law- 
court, or from having visited your last patient, 
you return at evening, 


Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense of Home 
Is sweetest ——— 


to your family, prepared for its social enjoyments, 
with the very countenances of your wife and 
children brightened, and their voice of welcome 
made doubly welcome, by the knowledge that, 
as far as they are concerned, you have satisfied 
the demands of the day by the labor of the day. 
Then, when you retire into your study, in the 
books on your shelves you revisit so many vene- 
rable friends with whom you can converse 
Your own spirit scarcely less free from personal 
anxieties than the great minds that in those 
books are still living for you! Even your 
writing ¢esk with its blank paper and all its 
other implements will appear as a chain of 
flowers, capable of linking your feelings as 
well as thoughts to events and characters past 
or to come; not achain of iron, which binds 
ny down to think of the future and the remote 
y recalling the claims and feelings of the pe- 
remptory present. But why should | say retire ? 
The habits of active life and daily intercourse 
with the stir of the world will tend to give 
you such self-command, that the presence of 
your family will be no interruption. Nay, the 
social silence, or undisturbing voices of a wife or 
sister, will be like a restorative atmosphere, or 
soft music which moulds a dream without be- 
coming its object. If facts are required to prove 
the possibility of combining weighty perform- 
ances in literature with full and independent 
employment, the works of Cicero and Xenophon 
among the ancients; of Sir Thomas More, Ba- 
con, ter, or to refer at once to later and con- 
temporary instances, Darwin and Roscoe, are at 
once decisive of the question.’” 


Tue Poer’s Lancuace —“Christendom, from 
its first settlement on feudal rights, has been so 
far one great body, however imperfectly organ- 
ized, that a similar spirit will be found in each 

iod to have been acting in all its members. 

he study of Shakspeare’s poems—( I do not in- 
clude his dramatic works, eminently as they too 
deserve that title)—led me to a more careful ex- 
amination of the contemporary ts both in 
England and in other countries -But my atten- 
tion was especially fixed on those of Italy, from 
the birth to the death of Shakspeare ; that being 
the country in which the fine arts had been most 
sedulously, and hitherto most successfully culti- 
vated. Abstracted from the degrees and pecu- 
liarities of individual genius, the properties com- 
mon to the good writers of each period seem to 
establish one striking point of difference be- 
tween the poetry of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and that of the present age. The re- 
mark may perhaps be extended to the sister art 
of painting. At least the latter will serve to 
illustrate the former. In the present age the 
poet—(I would wish to be understood as speak- 
ing generally, and without aliusion to individual 
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names)—seetns to propose to himself as his 
main object, and as that which is the most cha- 
racteristic of his art, new and striking images; 


with incidents that interest the affections or ex- | 


cite the curiosity. Both his characters and his 
descriptions he renders, as much as possible, 
specific and individual, even to a degree of por- 
traiture. In his diction and metre, on the other 
hand, he is comparatively careless. ‘The mea- 
sure is either constructed on no previous system, 
and acknowledges no justifying principle but 
that of the writer’s convenience ; or else some 
mechanical movement is adopted, of which one 
couplet or stanza is so far an adequate specimen, 
as that the occasional differences appear evident- 
ly to arise from accident, or the qualities of the 
language itself, not from meditation and an in- 
telligent purpose And the language from Pope’s 
translation of Homer, to Darwin’s Temple of 
Nature, may, notwithstanding some illustrious 
exceptions, be too faithfully characterized, as 
claiming to be poetical for no better reason than 
that it would be intolerable in conversation or in 
prose. Though alas! even our prose writings, 
nay even the style of eur more set discourses, 
strive to be in the fashion, and trick themselves 
but in the soiled and over-worn finery of the me- 
retricious muse. It is true that of late a great 
improvement in this respect is observable in our 
most popular writers. But it is equally true, 
that this recurrence to plaiu sense and genuine 
mother English is far from being general; and 
that the composition of our novels, magazines, 
public harangues, and the like, is commonly as 
trivial in thought, and yet enigmatic in expres- 
sion, as if Echo and Sphinx had laid their heads 
together to construct it. Nay, even of those 
who have most rescued themselves from this 
contagion, I should plead inwardly guilty to the 
charge of duplicity or cowardice, if [ withheld 
my conviction, that few have guarded the purity 
of their native tongue with that jealous care 
which the sublime Dante, in his tract De /a 
volgare Eloquenza, declares to be the first duty 
of a poet. 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. 
William Hanna, LL.D. Vol.1. Harper & 
Brothers. 


Tue expectation of the theological world was 
lately awakened by the announcement that 
Constable & Co., of Edinburgh, had purchased, 
for the sum of £10,000, the whole of the pos- 
thumous works of the t Scotch divine. 
The present volume, published simultaneously 
with the Edinburgh edition, contains the com- 
mencement of the “ Hore Biblice Quotidianz,” 
or “ Daily Scripture Readings,” which he con- 
tinued with the fidelity of a journal, from its 
commencement, in 1841, to the day of his death. 
Its design embraced the daily reading of a few 
verses, upon which he wrote explanatory com- 
ments, and thoughts ee the inspired 
text ; and no amount of labor, no place nor cir- 
cumstance, was suffered to interfere with its 
execution. As an illustration of the clear and 
ready expression which he acquired by this 
self-imposed tasking of thought, Mr. Hanna, in 
his introduction, tells us that, “when absent 
from home, or when the manuscript books in 
which they were ordinarily inserted were not 
beside him, he wrote in short-hand, carefully 
entering what was thus written in the la 

volumes afterwards. Not a trace of haste, or 
of the extreme pressure from without, to which 
he was so often subjected, is exhibited in the 
handwriting of these volumes. There are but 
few words omitted—scarcely any erased. In- 





often in the midst of a multitude 

ments, they look more like the last and the cor- 
rected copy of one who had few other tasks 
than that of their preparation, to occupy him.” 
This singular correctness, which characterized 
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‘all his compositions, was the product of a power- 


ful mind, whose broad sweep of comprehension 

_was the guide to its quick and clear judgment. 
Written thus from day to day, and perhaps 
\turned to with a feeling of relief, from the 
|pressure of every-day duties, these Scripture 
'Readings have a freshness, and at times a 
| glowing reflex of the spirit of their text, which 
‘removes them from the dusty platform of 
learned and voluminous commentators. The 
pure Christian spirit of the author gives the 
work an individuality which brings it within 
reach of the sympathies of the mass. When 
read, as it should be, in connexion with the 
original text, it is an excellent and appropriate 
work for family reading—a work to be taken up 
from time to time, rather than to be used for 
continuous perusal. It is a little remarkable 
that so few books of this character obtain an 
‘auditory among the pene peice in the do- 
mestic library, beside the sacred volume, which 
they are intended to illustrate. With the ex- 
ception of Zschokke’s “ Stunden der Andacht,” 
we know of no modern devotional work which 
has taken hold of the popular heart. In this 
case, the warm imaginative tinge of the 
author’s mind gives its coloring to the work. 

The child-like, affectionate simplicity of Dr. 
Chalmers’ nature, and that deep earnestness 
and sincerity of pu , which gave such 
effect to his wonderful eloquence, are beauti- 
fully exhibited in the “Sabbath Exercises,” 
with which the volume opens. We find, in 
the following passage, which has all the pecu- 
liarities of his style and phraseology, the key to 
his spiritual nature :— 

“To express my religious state in one sen- 
tence; I have a strong general desirousness to- 
wards God, though often suspended by the avo- 
cations of life, and daily overborne amid its mani- 
fold and besetting urgencies. And it is a 
desirousness not satisfied—as if knocking at a 
door not yet opened, with a sort of earnest and 
indefinite longing after a good not yet attained. 
Perhaps the experience which I have oftenest 
realized, is that of the Psalmist, when he said, 
**My soul breaketh for the longing which it 
hath for Thy judgments at all times !” 

Dr. Chalmers confined his studies to a few 
chosen authorities. His entire Biblical Li- 
brary consisted of the Concordance, the Picto- 
rial Bible, Poole’s Synopsis, Henry’s Com- 
mentary, and Robinson’s Rasnieches in Pales- 
tine. He evidently preferred trusting to the 
lamp of his own faith, rather than to the dark- 
lanterns which fill the road to theological 
knowledge. Yet his opinions are given with 
the modesty and plainness of a man who knows 
his human liability to err. The tenets of his 
immediate persuasion are kept in the back- 
ground ; and the tone of his writings speaks of 
moderation and tolerance. From the height of 
the Christian truths, which he so reverently 
worshipped, he gon into the broad realm of 
universal piety, the influence of his elo- 
quent teachings is felt not alone by his church 
and his country, but by the age which pro- 


duced him, of which he was one of the 
brightest ornaments. 
he ex character of these “ Read- 


ings” is not con alone to the Scriptural 
aspect of the subject, but takes a wide range 
through the fields of philosophical and scien- 
tific inquiry. The notes on the first books of 
the Testament are made extremely inte- 
resting, by a poor | parallel between the 


osaic account and the theories of modern 


ists. cereale ore and 
ight be partic mentioned, 
as an evi of his tails ity with 
all branches of human which could 
be used in illustration of the sublime subject. 
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The Massachusetis Seooy Review. Con- 
ducted by R. W. Emerson, Theodore Par- 
ker, and J. Eliot Cabot, assisted by several 
other gentlemen. Boston: Coolidge & 
Wiley. 

PeriopicaL literature is one of the character- 

istic features of the times. It employs many 

of the best pens and maturest intellects, 

Scholars, statesmen, and divines, have severally 

lent their aid in giving to it worth and variety ; 

and these have in turn found in its pages a 

source of grateful amusement and elegant re- 

creation. Much also of the philosophical 
thought as well as of the erudition and careful 
research of the period has first appeared in the 
columns of the Review and Journal. “The 

Modern British Essayists,” considered as a col- 

lection of periodical articles, may stand as a 

unique in the history of literature. The Eng- 

lish have indeed acquired deserved and envia- 
ble celebrity in this department of letters ; the 

French have not failed to exhibit here their 

characteristic grace, clearness, and precision ; 

whilst Germany, learned and laborious, pre- 
sents, besides her other publications, a list of 

636 reviews and magazines alone. 

Although we on this side of the water can 
boast of no such extensive attainments in this 
branch, still the North American and the 
Southern Quarterly are generally allowed to be 
in no respect inferior to their European con- 
temporaries. 

o these old and well-established reviews, a 
third is now to be added. Fertile in so many 
things, the Pilgrim-trod soil of our sister State 
shows no dearth in the department of periodi- 
cal literature. The Massachusetts Quarterly 
Review, the first number of which is before us, 
gives promise, we think, of being of true ser- 
vice in the cause of truth, letters, and humani- 
ty; that is, it promises to bring intellectual 
arrogance to a shining head, and lift doctrinal 
intolerance to the point where we may see 
the gleam of the glacier, and learn in time 
to “stand from under.” It contains four 
articles of considerable length and import- 
ance, besides the short reviews and notices, 
pe" the we ane. The latter bears 
evident marks o ving proceeded from 
the pen of the first of the gentlemen named 
as the conductors of the work. It cer- 
tainly reads like a few leaves from the first 
series of his Essays. There are the same 
singularities and eccentricities of expression, 
the same odd coupling of proper names, and 
the same “ protrusion of certain sharp corners 
and brilliant edges of meaning,” suggesting far 
more than they reveal, provoking mental ac- 
tivity, and imparting to the er a certain 
age contentment and hopeful satisfaction. 
t exhibits also a little more reference to poli- 
tics and the ible affairs of every-day life 
than some would have been likely to expect. 
We will present a few paragraphs as a speci- 
men :— 


* Lovers of our country, but not always ap- 
provers of the public counsels, we should cer- 
tainly be glad to give good advice in politics. 
We have not been able to escape our national 
and endemic habit; and to be liberated from in- 
terest in the elections and in public affairs. Nor 
have we cared to disfranchise ourselves. . . . 

** The country needs to be extracted from its 
delirium at once. Public affairs are chained in 
the same law with private; the retributions of 
armed states are not less sure and signal than 
those which come to private felons. The facili- 
ty of majorities is no protection from the natural 
sequence of their own acts. Men reason badly, 
but nature and destiny are logical. 

** But whilst we should think our pains well 
bestowed if we could cure the infatuation of 





statesmen, and should be sincerely pleased if we 
could give a direction to the federal politics, we 
are far from believing politics the primal interest 
of men. On the contrary, we hold that laws 
and governors cannot possess a commanding in- 
terest for any but vacant or fanatical people : for 
the reason, that this is simply a formal and su- 
perficial interest ; and men of solid genius are 
only interested in substantial things. . . . . 

“ The state, like the individual, should rest 
on an ideal basis.” ‘ 


In stating what the journal must be that 
would meet the wants of the time, the writer 
propounds the following inquiries :— 


** Can it front this matter of Socialism, to which 
the names of Owen and Fourier have attached, 
and dispose of that question? Will it cope with 
the allied questions of Government,’ Nonresist- 
ance, and all that belongs under that category ?” 
&c., &e. 


We will merely add the concluding para- 
graph of this address :— 


** With such convictions, a few friends of good 
letters have thought fit to associate themselves 
for the conduct of a new journal. We have 
obeyed the custom and convenience of the time 
in adopting this form of a Review, as a mould 
into which all metal most easily runs. But the 
form shall not be supposed to be an impediment 
The name might convey the impression of a 
book of criticism, and that nothing is to be found 
here which was not written expressly for the 
Review ; but good readers know that inspired 
pages are not written to fill a space, but for in- 
evitable utterance; and to such our journal is 
freely and solicitously open, even though every- 
thing else be excluded. We entreat the aid of 
every lover of truth and right, ani let these 
principles entreat for us. We rely on the ta- 
I®nts and industry of good men known to us, but 
much more on the magnetism of truth, which is 
multiplying and educating advocates for itself, 
and friends for us. We rely on the truth for and 
against ourselves.” 


The first article is upon the Mexican War; 
and may be characterized as plain, direct, and 
mercilessly severe. The President’s Mes 
of Dec. 8th, 1846, is made the occasion of the 
paper; and the argument and facts of that 
document are somewhat closely sifted. We 
will quote the remarks upon the four “ famous 
men of America :”— 


** Great statesmen are the mountains of the 
world which earliest show the dawn, and latest 
hold the lingering rays of the departing sun ; 
foremost prophets of the day when morning 
promises to come; most conservative of light 
when darkness shrouds the vulgar plains. But 
great politicians are but the steeples of America, 
whose topmost summit bears—a weather-cock. 
There are, in America, amongst her children, 
four famous men. We shall not now discuss 
their general merits, nor attempt to decide whe- 
ther they are politicians, who interpret the 
interests of a party—or statesmen that incarnate 
principles in a nation’s life. These four tower 
far above the vulgar mass that drive a thriving 
trade in politics; are most conspicuous men— 
beheld far off at sea. They have been long in 
public life, and all four may be deemed compe- 
titors for the chair of the President. What has 
been their conduct? Mr. Benton spoke nobly 

inst annexation, and—voted for it. Voted 
also for the war. Mr, Calhoun—so often supe- 
rior to party ties—is the author of annexation, 
and voted for the war. These two belong to 
the party in power, and men might have looked 
for their allegiance. The two others are hostile 
to the administration: have they been hostile to 
the war? Mr. Clay is a private man—and 
therefore has not been called on to take any 
official stand in relation to this matter, But in 
December, 1846, at the celebration of a memora- 
ble event in the history of America, he was 
toasted at table, and made a reply, which was 
thus reported in the newspapers of the time :— 
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“** Although leading a life of retirement, I am 
not wholly unobservant of the proceedings re- 
lating to the condition, welfare, and prospects of 
our country. And when I saw around me to- 
night, Gen. Brooke, and other old friends, I felt 
half inclined to ask for some nook or corner in 
the army, in which I might serve, to avenge the 
wrongs done to my country. I have thought 
I might yet be able to capture or slay a Mexican. 
I shall not be able to do so, however, this year, 
but hope that success will still crown our gallant 
arms, and the war terminate in an honorable 
peace.’” 

Poor Mr. Clay, who thus ventured, amid 
the flow of champagne and patriotic feeling, to 
joke about his having so long passed the period 
when his services in the field could be worth 
mach to his country, fares but badly in the 
hands of his Puritanic interpreter, and 
not a single boulder but the whole of Plymouth 
rock flung at his head for this piece of levity. 


‘** To add yet more to the shame of America, 
this speech was delivered at the dinner of the 
Sons of New England, on the 22d of December, 
met to celebrate the landing of the Forefathers 
of New England on Plymouth rock. Poor men ! 
in that Puritanic blood of theirs was there no 
tinge from the heart of the Pilgrims? Could 
they not, on that day, amid the feasting, the 
wine, and the revelry, amid the politicians, and 
the generals, and the ‘ great applause,’ could they 
not for a moment think of those outcasts of the 
world who came in the name of Justice to found 
a State? Oh, no. How could they think of 
that? There stood one of the foremost men of 
America, hoping to ‘ capture or slay a Mexican !” 
the son of some woman that never injured him 
—who might go down, heart-broken and refus- 
ing to be comforted, in sorrow to her grave. 
Alas—could he have known it—vain man, 
how soon is he doomed to weep at the ‘ inscru- 
table Providence,’ by which his own son, the 
dear one, lies slain, in battle—not slain bya 
great statesman, but by some vulgar bullet of a 
nameless soldier, who fought for his country, 
her altars, and her homes, while the American 
volunteer fell inglorious and disgraced, a willin 
murderer, in that so treacherous and so crue 
war. The father, who had hoped to ‘slay a 
Mexican,’ shall find but sad consolation kissing 
the cold lips of his darling son. Is Providence 
so ‘inscrutable? He who would deal death 
upon the sons of other men—shall he not feel it 
in his own home ? 

In the above passage, the Reviewer certain 
“airs his vocabulary” with cleverness as well 
as genuine pharisaical good will. Were it 
not for the unequalled stupidity which could 

ut this conventicle-like interpretation upon 
Mr. Clay’s jocular observation amid festal 
friends, we should have no hesitation in de- 
nouncing this cold-blooded thrust into the 
heart of a father, as equally fiend-like and re- 
volting. : 

Let us now see what this relentless gladi- 
ator says of his own Webster. 

‘* But the great champion of the North, that 
man of giant intellect which dwarfs his three 
competitors to littleness, himself, perhaps, un- 
questionably among living men in nificence 
of understanding—he has stood on Plymouth 
Rock, and his words, which found a footing there, 
have gone as pilgrims to be forefathers of mighty 
deeds—at least in humbler men! How broke 
the thunders of that unequalled eloquence, that 
so oft before had shaken every heart! Did he 
thunder in the Senate, and lighten all over the 
land, till wondering nations saw it from afar! 
Let us look at this. He had condemned annex- 
ation, ‘ It struck a blow at the influence of our 
institutions. . . . Thank God I did not slumber 
over that danger, &c., &c.’” 


The Reviewer on to cite a 


from Webster’s Phi ia speech, and all 
to his address to a tol of volunteers, and 





thus concludes :— 
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** Such was the conduct of that man on whom 
nature has lavished so prodigally her gifts—a 
kingly intellect, a heart of noble make. In the 
Senate what did he do to end the war ?—to ‘ im- 
peach’ the President? Nothing. So far as op- 

ition to the war is concerned—no mouse in 
Ss ult could have been stiller or more snu 
All winter he sat in his seat busy—but wit 
other things. The instigators of the invasion 

by and said: ‘See, Webster is the friend 
of the War.’ Had he not a son invested in that 
enterprise ?” 

Article II. contains ae on Art, called 
forth by the exhibition of Powers’ Greek 
Slave; to many, a much more agreeable 
theme than the one from which we have just 
turned. 

Article ITI. is upon the Condition and Pros- 

of Greece, giving somewhat of rare and 
wea information, on a subject grateful to 


The last Article is upon the Life and Writ- 
ings of Louis Agassiz, who has recently ac- 
cepted the Professorship of Zoology and Geo- 
logy in the University of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
which is certainly an event of much congratu- 
lation among American scientific scholars. 

In conclusion, notwithstanding the strong 
terms in which we have characterized the belli- 
rent preachment of “ peace and good will” in 
the passages we have quoted, this Review has 
our sincere wishes for its success; that is, if 
its main ground be fairly taken. It claims, we 
understand, to be the true exponent of the 
most characteristic thinkers of New England 
in the present day; and its pointed reference 
to Plymouth Rock, in two several pa 
above quoted, seems sufficiently to show that 
it claims at least to be founded upon the “ first 
a. ” of that world renowned platform. 

nless we are much mistaken, the gifted 
character of its principal supporters will 
not prevent their claims from being treated as 
an assumption, by many of the best attempered 
minds and best received authorities in New 
England philosophy. The ingenious labors of 
the brilliant Bancroft, tracing not only the 
modern notions of New England theorizers, 
but pretty much all American free speculations, 
to the same fruitful stone, threatens to throw a 
fearful weight upon it. And that which we 
once reverenced as the purely historical c 
of New England, lifting itself above the ocean 
in all the majesty of simple granite, certainly 
does not gain much in our eyes, as now daily 
more and more converted into a mass of poli- 
tical and philosophical conglomerate, to 
which each speculative writer pretends that a 
pebble was contributed in his peculiar favor ; 
and whose friable components they insist 
rr reclaiming in their original state, whether 
blended with the soil of the Battery, or under- 
lying the pavement of Chesnut street. We 

hope that Mr. Sparks, in his forthcoming 
history, will put end to this ingenious non- 
sense. 


Remarks on the Past, and its Legacies to Ame- 
rican Society. By J. D. Nourse. Louis- 
ville, Ky. : Morton & Griswold; New York: 
T. J. Crowen. 1847. 

Tue West has long furnished her quota of 

tical talent; but we should not have looked 
in that direction for a work (of which a brief 
notice appeared in our last number) so philo- 
sophical as this. ‘To the oldest community in 
the land it would naturally be ascribed, for the 
evidences of long reflection 5} patient study 
are apparent on eve t is writte 

in a careful and s i é Sums ‘Will ebtpted 

to the subject. The author seems rete 

in the phi y of history. He is a firm 





lieverin an pipet we Providence, and attempts 
to prove the gradual development of Jaws, and 
the achievement of a great pu in the rise 
and progress of civilization. There are two 
events for wiich he thinks an impressive train 
of prefatory circumstances were ordai 
advent of Christianity, and the discovery of the 
New World. The first he regards as the ap- 
inted agent whereby the human race are to 
indefinitely advanced, and the latter the 
arena destined for its most unreserved action. 
Mr. Nourse has read the best modern writers 
on history and civilization. He does not lay 
claim to originality, except on the score of ar- 
rangement. We have met with most of the 
speculations, and not a few of the avowed 
opinions he utters. Guizot and Macaulay 
have each been suggestive to him. He has, 
however, brought together, into a comprehen- 
sive view, a series of interesting and valuable 
ideas. In fact, we cannot better describe his 
work than to say, that each part would make 
an admirable lecture by the historical professor 
of a German or Paris university. When we 
compare a treatise like this, with the epheme- 
ral fictions which constitute the staple of our 
local literature, we are disposed to award the 
highest praise to the “ young backwoodsman,” 
as the author modestly calls himself, for his 
manly taste in selecting so severe a range of 
studies, and his courage in preferring the ap- 
probation of the judicious few who alone will 
appreciate such a course. The first section of 
the volume is entitled “ The Cross,” and effec- 
tively paints the Eastern, Roman, and Greek 
civilization up to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. Each nation is regarded as having 
a special mission, and contributing a given 
element to progressive humanity. ‘The second 
rt is very appropriately styled “ Night and 
orning,” and is devoted to the Middle Ages, 
about which the author discourses with much 
acuteness and eloquence: the Spiritual Des- 
tism, and the Reformation, and’the Law and 
iberty, which brings the subject quite home 
to American sympathies. We commend this 
interesting work to every student of history. 
It will give the whole subject new significance, 
and a wider meaning; while to the general 
reader its pages cannot fail to prove attractive, 
from the associations they suggest, and the 
noble and hopeful theory advocate. We 
trust the success of this work will encou 
the author to continue his designees eo 
commencement of our struggle with England, 
to the end of Napoleon’s empire. 





Tue ApprrionaL Psatm.—At the conclu- 
sion of his ** Notes on the Psalms,” Dr. Adam 
Clarke says :—‘* Besides these hundred and fifty 
Psalms, there is one additional in the Syriac, 
Septuagint, Ethiopic, and Arabic. The Psalm 
is not found in the Hebrew, nor in the Chaldee, 
nor in the Vulgate. It is found, as stated above, 
in the Syriac, Septuagint, Ethiopic, and Arabic; 
but not in the Anglo-Saxon, though Dom. Cal- 
met has stated the contrary. But I have not 
heard of it in any MS. of that version; nor is it 
in Spelman’s printed copy. It is mentioned by 
Apeliinasia, Athanasius, Euthymius, Vigilius 
Tapsensis, and St. Chrysostom. It has never 
been received either by the Greek or the Latin 
Church: nor has it ever been considered as 
canonical. It is certainly very ancient—stands 
in the Codex Alexandrinus, and has been printed 
in the Paris and London Polyglots, Though the 
Greek is considered the most authentic copy of 
this Psalm, yet there are some things in the 
Syriac and Arabic necessary to make a full 
sense.” Then follows a translation of the 
Psalm, which the Doctor says he inserts “asa 
matter of curiosity: as, if a forgery, it is very 





ancient.” —C; and State Gazette. 











GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Gortue’s Cravico—In the attention 
which the Literary World has heretofore 
given to German Literature, we have, as yet, 
presented our readers with no American 
translations of the great dramatic writers ; and, 
believing that a faithful rendering of the origi- 
nal is always the first desideratum, when 
transferring the ideas of the poet from one 
language into another, we have aimed only at 
this quality in presenting here a fresh English 
version of Goethe’s admired play of CLavico. 

The scene of this drama is laid at Madrid, 
and the persons represented —e 
Master of Rolls to the King; Carlos, his 
friend; Beaumarchais ; Marie umarchais ; 
Guilbert, her husband ; Buenco ; Saint George. 


FIRST ACT. 
Clavigo’s Dwelling. 


Criavico, CARLOs. 

Cuavico (rising from his writing-table). 
This sheet will produce a great sensation, it will 
assuredly bewitch all the women. Tell me, 
Carlos, do you not think my paper is now the 
first in Europe? 

Carios. We Spaniards, at least, have no 
new Author who unites so much vigor of 
thought and glowing imagination to so brilliant 
and easy a style. 

Cuavico. Enough. I have still to form the 
taste of the people. Men are ever ready to re- 
ceive all sorts of impressions; my fame and re- 
putation are great among my fellow-citizens ; 
and between ourselves, every day my knowledge 
increases, my perceptions take a wider range, 
and my style becomes more forcible. 

Carios. Good, Clavigo. But excuse me if 
I own your writings pleased me more, when you 
wrote at Marie’s feet, and were inspired by the 
presence of that bright, lovely creature. I know 
not what it was. but all was more fresh, more 
life-like. 

Cuavico. Those were good times, Carlos, 
that have now gone by. I confess that then I 
wrote with a lighter heart, and certain it is, she 
had a great share in the approbation, that from 
the very first was shown me by the public. But 
in the long run, Carlos, one soon wearies of 
women; and I well remember, you were the 
first to rejoice at my desertion of her. 

Carios. You had grown older. I only 
thought it was time for you to look about for 
something new; it is not well for a man to 
stand still. 

Cuavico. My object is the Court, and there 
is no standing still there! Have I not made 
sufficient progress? I, who came here a poor 
stranger, without either name or fortune? Came 
new to the Court! Where among the crowd of 
men, it is so difficult to bring one’s self into no- 
tice! Oh, I am well pleased with my success! 
Beloved by the first people of the kingdom! re- 
spected for my learning and my station! Master 
of the Rolls! Carlos, all this urges me on; I 
would be nothing if I remained what I am! 
On! On! and for this, Toil, Art, and one’s 
whole soul are needful! and too much time is 
wasted with women. 

Cartos. Simpleton, that is your own fault. 
I cannot exist without women; but I never let 
them interfere —_ me ‘ a not make them > 
man etty speeches ; o not content myself 
for » Ane months, with sentiments and the like ; 
but then I do not care to have much to do with 
gentle maidens. A man is soon talked out with 
them; he dangles about them for a long time, 
when just as they are getting a little friendly, 
the Devil them with th ts of mar- 
rying, and offers of marriage,—which I dread as 
mu buy the plague. You are thoughtful, Cla- 
vigo 


that I have for- 
saken Marie———decei her—call it what 
you will. 


Caruos. Strange; methinks we live but 


Cravico. I cannot f 
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once; but once prove their powers, these ex- 
ions; and he who does not make the best 
use of them, does not advance himself as much 
as possible—is a fool. And to marry! marry 
just as he is beginning to enjoy life! to shackle 
himself, to settle himself down when he has not 
made the half of his journey, nor the half of his 
conquests. To love her was natural, to promise 
to marry her was a folly, and to have kept that 
promise would have been madness indeed. 

Criavico. Listen, I do not understand wo- 
men; I really loved her; she charmed, she 
fascinated me; and as I sat at her feet, I swore 
to her and to myself that I would be ever con- 
stant ; that I would be hers, as soon as [ had ob- 
tained employment, and gained a position And 
now, Carlos! 

Cartos. It will be time enough, when you 
are a made man, when you have reached the 
wished-for goal, then to crown and pertect your 
success, by seeking to connect yourself in mar- 
riage with a rich and illustrious house. 

Cravico. She is no longer dear to me; but 
if I did not so often reproach myself with the 
thought of her unhappiness How can we 
be so inconstant ? 

Caruos. If we were constant, it would sur- 
prise me more. Does not everything in the 
world change? Why should our affections alone 
remain unalterable? Do not be distressed, she 
is not the first forsaken maiden, nor the first who 
has consoled herself. if I might advise you, 
there is the young widow opposite 

Cuavico. You know I set little value on 
such propositions. A love affair of another’s 
choosing is not to my taste. 

Cartos Oh, the dainty creature ! 

Cuavico. Enough of that! We must not 
forget that our aim should be to make ourselves 
indispensable to the new minister. We must 
resign the governorship of the Indies, it was 
always troublesome, and now is no longer neces- 
sary to us; its influence remains. He and Gir- 
maldi are friends, and we can bow and chatter. 











Caruios, And think and act as we like. 
Cxravico. That is the main point. 
[Rings for the servant. 
Take this paper to the printing-office. 
Carxos. I shall see you this evening! 


Cuavico. Possibly ; you may inquire for me. 

Carios. I would fain amuse myself this 
evening, but I must write the whole night; 
there is no end to it. 

Cuavico. Never mind; if we did not labor 
more than others we could not gain the ascend- 
ency over them, 


Guilber?s Dwelling. 
Sopuie GuitBert, Marie BEAUMARCHAIS, 
Don BvENco. 


Buenco. You have passed a bad night ? 

Sopuie. I feared itlastevening. She talked 
so gaily till 11 o’clock, that she was feverish, 
could not sleep, is now again much oppressed, 
and has wept the whole morning. 

Marie. Why does not our brother come ? 
He is two days his time. 

Soruie. Only have patience; he will not 
disappoint you. 

Marre (rising). How anxious I am to see 
this brother, my judge and my deliverer; I 
scarce remember him. 

Soruizr. Ah, I see him stil] before me; he 
was a fiery, open-hearted, brave boy of thirteen, 
when our Father sent us here. 

Marie. A noble spirit. You have read the 
letter he wrote when he learnt my unhappiness ; 
every word of it is imprinted on my heart! “If 
you are guilty,” writes he, ‘expect no forgive- 
ness ; in your ot re recollection of a brother, 
the curse of a will lie heavily on you. 
If you are innocent! oh, then, vengeance, all- 
fearful vengeance on the traitor.” I tremble! 
He is coming. I tremble, not for myself. I 
stand before in my innocence. You must, 
my friends—I know not what I wish! Oh Cla- 
vigo. 
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Sopuiz. Be calm; you will kill yourself. 

Marie. Iwill be calm! I will not weep. 
Methought I had no more tears! And why 
these tears? I only grieve that I thus embitter 
your life. For, in truth, of what have I tocom- 
plain? I was happy so long as our old friend 
lived. Clavigo’s love gave me great joy, per- 
haps more than mine gave him. And now— 
now what further ? what matters it to a maiden, 
if her heart breaks, if it consumes, and grieves 
away her poor young life ? 

Buenco. For God’s sake, Mademoiselle! 

Marie. What matters it——since he no 
longer loves me. Ah! why am I no longer 
lovely? But, pity, pity me he shall, as the poor 
one, to whom he has made himself so needful, 
that losing him, she, sorrowing, lost her life. 
Pity! By men! must not be pitied. 

Sopure. Would that I could teach you to 
despise him! The worthless wretch ! 

Marie. No, sister! He is not worthless; 
and must I then despise, despise, hate him? 
Hate! Yes, often do I hate him, when my 
Spanish spirit reigns. Lately, aye but yester- 
day, we met him; in his presence my warmest 
love revived, but soon it vanished, when I felt 
the cold, quiet glance he cast upon me, from be- 
side the sparkling Donna; then was I a Spa- 
niard in my heart, felt for my dagger, disguised 
myself, and with poison in my hand. You 
start, Buenco? It was only in thought, re- 


member. 
Sopuie. Foolish child. 
Marie. In imagination I beheld him, la- 


vishing at the feet of his new mistress, all the 
gentleness, the courteousness, that had destroyed 
my peace——I aimed at the traitor’s heart! 
Ah, Buenco—soon returned the kind French 
maiden, who for love has no philter, no dagger 
for revenge. We are not good at that! Songs 
we have to please our lovers, fans to chastise 
them, and if they are untrue !—Sister, what do 
we in France, when our lovers are faithless ? 


Sopuie. We wish them good luck. 

Marie. And then? 

Sopniz. We let them go. 

Marie. And why should I not do the same 
to Clavigo! If it is the fashion in France, why 


should it not be in Spain? Why should not a 
Frenchwoman in Spain be still a Frenchwoman ? 
We will let him go, and take another ; methinks 
*tis so they treat us. 

Buenco. He has broken a solemn promise, 
no trifling vow, no common attachment. Made- 
moiselle, you have been deeply injured and in- 
sulted. Oh! never have I so regretted my con- 
dition as an humble citizen, as now, when I[ 
feel myself so weak, so powerless, so utterly 
unable to obtain justice for you from the false- 
hearted courtier. 

Marie, Oh, that he were still Clavigo; not 
the king’s minister, but the stranger he was 
when first introduced at our house, so amiable, 
so good! All his ambition, his aspirations, 
seemed but the offspring of his love! For me he 
sought to obtain rank and fortune. He has them 
—and I— 

Gui1LBert (enters). 
(Aside to his wife.) Your brother is coming. 


Martie. My brother! 
She totters, they lead her to a seat. 
Where? here? Bring him to me! Take 
me to him. 
BEAUMARCHAIs (enters). 
My sister ! 
[Turning hastily from the eldest to the 
ngest.) 


My sister! my friend! Oh sister! 


Marre. You are here? Thank God, you 
are here! 
Beaumarcnais. Let me recover myself. 


Martie. My heart, my poor heart! 

Sornre. Compose yourself! Dear brother, 
I hope to see you more calm. 

Beaumarcuais. Morecalm! Are youthen 
calm? Do I not see in the altered countenance 
of this beloved one, in your tearful eyes, your 
pale cheeks, in the mournful silence of your 
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friend, that you are as miserable as my heart 
painted you through this long journey? And 
more—for I see you, I embrace you. Oh, my sis- 
ter! this certainly redoubles my anguish. 

Sopuie. And our Father ? 

BeaumarcuHais, We have his blessing if I 
save you, 

Buenco, Sir, permit me, a stranger, who at 
the first glance recognises in you a noble, brave 
man, to offer you his most sincere sympathy. 
You have made this long journey to save, to re- 
venge your sister. Welcome! welcome as an 
angel, though you should shame us all! 

Beaumarcnals, I trusted to find in Spain 
such hearts as yours; this hope has urged me on. 
Nowhere, nowhere in the world, need we be in 
want of a soul to sympathize with us; there are, 
everywhere, good men among the great and pow- 
erful; the ear of majesty is seldom deaf; ’tis 
only our voices that are too weak to reach it, 


Sopnie. Come sister! Come and rest fora 
few moments 
She is quite exhausted. [Leading her away. 

Marie. Brother! 

BeauMaArcnais. God grant you are inno- 
cent; and then vengeance on the traitor. (Ea- 
eunt Marie and Sophie.) Friend! Brother! 


I read in your countenances a brother’s kind- 
ness; let me compose myself! and then! A 
plain, unbiassed relation of this whole affair, It 
will determine my actions, and my resolution 
will be strengthened by the assurance of a good 
cause; for, believe me, if we are in the right, 
we will obtain justice. 


SECOND ACT. 
Clavigo’s Dwelling. 


Ciavico. What Frenchmen are these who 
wish to see me ?-—F renchmen ! In days of yore 
they would have been welcome !——-And why 
not now? Strange that a man who has gone 
through as much as I have, can be so easily 
moved on this subject.—Bah !—Do I owe more 
to Marie than to myself? Must I, perforce, 
make myself miserable because a girl loves me ? 


A Servant (enters). 


The strangers, Sir. 
Cuavico. Show them in. You told their 
servant I should expect them to breakfast? 
Servant. As you desired. 
Cuiavico. I shall return immediately. 
(Exit. 


BeauMARCHAIs, SAiIntT GEORGE. 


( The Servant places chairs, and retires.) 


Beaumarcnais. Now I am to be satisfied ! 
Iam here! I have him! He shall not escape 
me! Control yourself—at least, maintain a calm 
exterior. Sister! my sister! They know not 
that you are alike innocent and unhappy ; but 
all shall be made known, and fearfully avenged, 
Thou great God, enable me so to preserve my 
present calmness of mind, that in this severe 
trial I may act with prudence and moderation. 

Saint Grorce. Yes, prudence, above all 
things, my friend. On other occasions you have 
shown it; now I demand it. Promise me once 
more that you will remember where you are; 
in a foreign country, where no protector, no 
wealth can defend you from the secret machina- 
tions of a contemptible enemy. 

Beaumarcnais. Do not fear. Play your 
part well, and he will not know with which of 
us he hastodeal. I will torturehim. Oh,I am 
in just the humor to roast the wretch before a 
slow fire. 

Cuavico (re-enters). 

Gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to re- 
ceive you, more especially as you belong to a 
nation I have ever held in the highest esteem. 

Beaumarcuats. Sir, I trust that we may 
prove worthy of the honor you are pleased to 
confer upon our countrymen. 3 

Sant Grorcr. The desire of making your 
acquaintance has overcome the fear of intruding 


on you. 





















Cuavico, Persons of an appearance so pre- 
| ga should not carry their modesty so 


Beaumancnais. To you, the visits of strangers 
can be no unusual occurrence, being no less dis- 
tinguished abroad by the excellency of your 
writings, than at home by the high offices in- 
trusted t to you by his Majesty. : 

Cxavico. The king has very graciously re- 
warded my poor services, and the public has 
shown great indulgence for the feeble efforts of 
my pen. I wish to contribute in some degree to 
the improvement of taste, and the extension of 
science in my own country. In this way alone 
can we become allied to other nations, and ac- 
quainted with their opinions, and can maintain, 
among ourselves, that harmonious union which, 
alas! political circumstances often destroy. 

Beaumarcuais. It is delightful to hear 
such sentiments from one possessing your influ- 
ence in politics and science: I confess, how- 
ever, you have only anticipated me in their ex- 
pression, and brought me at once to the object 
of my journey. A society of learned men have 
commissioned me to establish, in every place 
through which I passed, a correspondence be- 
tween them and the cleverest men in the country. 
There being, at the present day, no better Span- 
ish writer than the author of the paper so well 
known under the title of The Thinker—he 
whom I have the honor of addressing— 

Criavico (bows graciously). 

BeauMARcHAis. Who, from the peculiar 
merit of uniting vast political knowledge with 
great talents, cannot fail to attain the brilliant po- 
sition to which his reputation and acquirements 
entitle him, I can do my friends no better 
service, than by associating them with such a 
man. 

Cuavico. No proposal, gentlemen, could be 
more agreeable to me; for herein desires, long 
but vainly cherished, are gratified. Not that 
my vanity leads me to suppose myself capable 
of meeting the wishes of your learned friends ; 
but I have the good fortune to be in communica- 
tion with the first minds in Spain, so that I can- 
not long remain ignorant of anything that is 
done for the advancement of art or science, in 
our extensive country. I have hitherto looked 
upon myself as a mere messenger, who has the 
trifling merit of bringing the inventions of others 
before the public; but now, through your inter- 
vention, have I become the merchant, who, by 
an exchange of native productions, extends the 
fame of his country, and, above all, enriches it 
with foreign treasures. Permit me, Sir, there- 
fore, to receive as a friend, one who brings such 

eeable intelligence, and to inquire, what is 
the object of your long journey? Not that I 
wish to gratify an idle curiosity by this inquiry ; 
no, believe me, it arises from the most earnest 
desire, to use all the power, the influence I pos- 
sess, in your behalf; for I must confess, you 
have come toacourt where the stranger meets 
with many obstacles in the prosecution of his 
business. 

BeauMARCHAIs. I accept your kind offer 
with all gratitude, I have — to conceal 
from you, Sir; and this friend will not be de 
trop; as he is sufficiently informed of what | 
have to say. 

[Clavigo observes St. George more closely. 

Beaumarcnuais. About fifteen years since, 
a French Merchant residing in Paris, whose in- 
come did not suffice for the support of a nume- 
rous family of children, gladly accepted the 
offer of one of the richest of his Spanish corre- 

ondents, to take two of his daughters to Ma- 

rid, and provide for them. “TI am old, un- 
married, without connexions,” said he ; “‘ at my 
death, I will bequeathe them as well-established 
8 business as any in Spain.” 

The eldest, and one of the youngest sisters 
were intrusted to his care, Their father engaged 
to supply the firm with all the French goods 
the — require, and everything was going on 

1, when the sudden death of the correspond- 
ent without leaving a will, obliged the French- 
women to seek some other means of support. 
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ried; and though the state of their fortune was 
but indifferent, they gained,by their good conduct 
and sweetness of disposition, a number of friends, 
who interested themselves in extending their 
credit and business. 

[Clavigo becomes more attentive. 

Beaumarcuais, About this time, a young 
man, a native of the Canary Islands, was acci- 
dentally introduced to the family. 

[Clavigo’s countenance loses al vivacity, 
and betrays much embarassment. 

Beaumarcnuais, Where, in spite of his hum- 
ble station, he was received with the greatest 
kindness. ee in him a great cesire to 
acquire the French language, the gentlewomen 
assisted him in every possible way. 

In the hope of making himself a name, he 
shortly afterwards determined to establish, what 
had not before been attempted in Madrid, a 
weekly paper, in the style of the English Spec- 
tator; and in this also was he warmly encourag- 
ed by his female friends; who assured him, 
that the undertaking would undoubtedly meet 
with universal approbation. At length, em- 
boldened by the hope of soon becoming a man 
of consequence, he ventured to make a proposal 
to the youngest sister, and was not refused. 

** Strive to make your fortune,” said the eldest 
one, *‘ and when either a fixed employment, or 
a Court favor, gives you aright to think of my 
sister, should she then prefer you to other suit- 
ors, I will not withhold my consent ” 

[Clavigo starts in great embarrassment. 

BeauMaArcHaAis ‘The young lady declined 
several excellent offers; her affection for the 
man increased, and enabled her to bear the 
anxiety of an uncertain fortune ; she became as 
much interested in his happiness as in her own, 
and encouraged him to issue the first number of 
his paper, which soon appeared under a very 
comprehensive title. 

[Clavigo is much confused. 

BeauMARCHAIs (very coldly). It met with 

astonishing success ; and even attracted theatten- 
tion of the King, who was induced to bestow 
marks of favor on the author, and to promise him 
the first desirable office that might become vacant. 
From this moment, his devoted attentions to his 
mistress drove all rivals from the field, and the 
marriage only waited for the promised appoint- 
ment. At last, after six years of uninterrupted 
friendship, assistance, and affection, on the part 
of the maiden, and six years of devotion, grati- 
tude, and solemn protestations, on the part of 
the man, the appointment came—and he van- 
ished. 
[Clavigo sighs deeply. 
BeaumaArcnHats. The affair had made too 
much noise forits dénouement to pass unnoticed; 
the whole town was talking of it. The friends 
of the family were greatly enraged, and sought 
to obtain revenge; but the deceiver, who by 
this time was initiated in all the cabals of the 
Court, well knew how to make their endeavors 
fruitless. He even carried his insolence so far 
as to dare to threaten her virtue; dared to say 
in the presence of her friends, “ the Frenchwo- 
men had better be careful, for if they ventured 
to molest him, he could easily ruin them in a 
foreign land, where they were without protec- 
tion.” 

At this intelligence the poor girl fell into con- 
vulsions, which brought her to the brink of the 
grave. Inthe depth of her distress, the eldest 
sister wrote to France an account of the open in- 
sult they had received. The news so excited 
their brother, that at once he threw up his com- 
mission, flew from Paris to Madrid, and forsak- 
ing all —— duty, family, rank, pleasure, to 
revenge an un appy sister, is come armed with 
good cause, and with the stern determination to 
unmask a traitor, to write out his: character in 
blood—that traitor thou art—I, that brother. 

Cuiavieo. Hear me, Sir—I am—I have—I 
do not doubt— 

Beaumarcuais. Interrupt me not. You 
have nothing to say to me, but much to her. 

In the first place, be so kind as to declare, in 
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the presence of this gentleman, who for this 
purpose has accompanied me from France, 
whether from any inconsistency, levity, weak- 
ness, or other error, my sister has merited this 
open insult. 

Cuavico. No, Sir. Your sister, Donna Ma- 
rie, is a gentlewoman full of talent, amiability, 
and virtue. 

Beaumarcnass. Has she ever, during your 
intercourse, given you cause to complain, or to 
think less highly of her? 

Ciavico. No! never! 

Beaumarcualss (rising). Then, why, mon- 
ster! why had you the cruelty to torture her 
thus? Only because she chose you in prefer- 
ence to ten others, all of them more true and 
worthy than yourself. 

Cuavico. Oh! Sir! If you only knew how 
I have been influenced by different advisers, by 
contending circumstances— 

Beaumarcuats. Enough (to Saint George) ! 
You have heard my sister’s justification; go, 
make it public. What further I have to say to 
this gentleman, needs no witness. 

Cuiavico (rises as St. George is going). 

BEAUMARCHAIs. Stop! stop! (They both 
sit down again.) Since we have got thus far, | 
now make a proposal, to which I trust you may 
accede. It is your wish and mine also, that you 
should not marry my sister; for you must be 
aware, that I have not come, like the brother in 
the farce, to close the scene, by providing my 
sister witha husband. You have,in cold blood, 
insulted a pure, noble-hearted girl, because 
you believed her unprotected in a foreign land. 
It was the act of an infamous scoundrel. In the 
first place, I require you voluntarily, in the 
presence of your servants, to declare in writing 
that you are a contemptible fellow, who, with- 
out the slightest cause, has deceived and betray- 
ed my sister. With this declaration in my 
hand, I proceed to Aranjuez, where our ambas- 
sador resides, show it to him, have it printed, 
and the day after to-morrow the court and city 
will ring with it. I have powerful friends, 
time, and money: ail shall be employed to per- 
secute you to the uttermost, until my sister’s 
wrongs are avenged. 

Cxiavico. I will make no such declaration. 

Beaumarcnais. So I suppose, nor should | 
in your place. From this moment then, I never 
leave you. I follow you everywhere, till wea- 
ried out by such companionship, you are willing 
to regain your freedom by the sword. Should | 
be more fortunate than you, without seeing our 
ambassador, without speaking to a creature, I 
bear my dying sister back to France. If fortune 
favors you, I have done my best, and you may 
laugh as you will at our expense. Inthe mean- 
time the breakfast ! 

(Beaumarchais rings ; a servant brings in 
chocolate ; he takes a cup, and walks up and 
down the adjoining gallery, looking at the 
pictures.) t 

Cuavico, Air! Air! Caught, trapped like 
a boy. Where are you now, Clavigo p Where 
will this end? In what a fearful position has 
your folly, your treachery placed you! (He 
seizes the dagaer upon the table.) Ha! swift 
and sure! (Lays it down.) And is there no 
way, no:means but death—or murder? atrocious 
murder! To rob the unhappy maiden of her 
last hope, her only protector, her brother! 
To shed that generous, brave man’s 
blood. Thus to bring upon yourself the two- 
fold malediction of a ruined family! Alas! you 
did not look for this, in the first hours of your 
acquaintance, when the lovely creature attracted 
- by so many charms! When you deserted 

er, could you not foresee the fearful conse- 
quences ! hat bliss awaited you in her arms! 
in the friendship of such a brother! Marie! 
Marie! Oh that thou couldst forgive me! that 
at thy feet, I could with tears atone for all ! 
And wherefore not? My heart is bursting; but 
still beats high with hope! Sir! 

BEAUMARCHAIS. hat is your decision ? 

Ciavico. Listen! My conduct to your sis- 


ter is inexcusable. Vanity misled me; I feared 
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by this marriage, to ruin my plans, my pros- 
ts of advancement in life. Had I then 
nown her brother, I should have thought dif- 
ferently, and felt myself honored by the ead, 
Sir, while you inspire me with the highest 
esteem, you make me deeply sensible of my in- 
justice, and desirous of atoning for it. I throw 
myself at your feet! Help me! help me, if 
possible, to efface my guilt, and put an end to 
my misery. Give me back your sister ; give her 
tome again! What ay war to receive from 
your hands a wife and the forgiveness of all my 
faults ! 

BeauMARcHals. It is too late! My sister 
no longer loves you, and I detest you. Give me 
the declaration; that is all I require, and leave 
me to pursue my long-sought revenge. 

Cuavico, Your obstinacy is neither just nor 
prudent. I confess the reparation of my faults 
does not rest with me. It depends upon the 
heart of your excellent sister, whether she will 
deign to receive a wretch who deserves not to 
see the light of day. Your duty, Sir, is to dis- 
cover her feelings on this subject, and to act in 
such a manner as not to appear carried away by 
the imprudent ardor of youth. If Donna Marie 
is inexorable, but well do I know her heart! 
her perfections, her heavenly spirit rise before 


me! If she will not forgive me; then it will be 
time, 

BeauMARcuals, I insist upon the declara- 
tion. 


Cuiavico, And if J should have recourse to 
the sword ? 

BeauMARCHAIS (going). Good, Sir! excel- 
lent, Sir! 

Ciavico (detaining him). 
Yours is the = cause; let me advise you to 
be prudent. Consider what you do. Be the re- 
sult what it may, we are both irrevocably lost. 
Would I not sink under the grief, the anguish of 
having robbed Marie, after all her unhappiness, 
of her brother ?—and then—even the Pyrenees 
would not be sufficient to screen the murderer 
of Clavigo. 


Beaumarcnals. The declaration, Sir, the 
declaration ! 

Cuavico. So be it then. I will do every- 
thing to convince you of the sincerity of my in- 
tentions. I will write this declaration, write it 
as you dictate. Only promise me to make no 
use of it until I have endeavored to persuade 
Donna Marie of my changed, my penitent heart ; 
till I have spoken to her sister, and her inter- 
cession has obtained this from my beloved one. 

Beaumarcnuars, Iam going to Aranjuez. 

Cxravico. Well, let the declaration remain 
in your portfolio until you return, when, if I 
have not gained my forgiveness, gratify your 
revenge to the utmost. This is a fair proposal ; 
if it does not suit you, let the game between us 
be for life or death. In any event, you and 
your sister will be the victims of your own rash- 
ness. 

BEAUMARCHAIs. It becomes you, indeed, to 
pity those you have made so miserable. 

Cravico (sitting down). Will this satisfy 
you ? 

BreauMaRcHals. I agree to it until then, 
but not a moment longer. When I return from 
Aranjuez, I shall ask, be assured, and if, as I hope 
and wish, you are not forgiven, the paper will 
instantly be put into press. 

Cuiavico (opens his portfolio). How shall 
it be? 

BEAUMARCHAIS. 
Servants, Sir. 

Cuavico. For what reason? a 

Beaumarcuais. Order them to remain in 
the adjoining gallery; it shall not be said I 
forced you to it. 

Cxiavico. Whata suspicion! 

Beaumarcuais. I am in Spain, and have 
you to deal with. 

Cuavico. Very well! (rings. A servant 
enters.) Call together my household, and sta- 
tion them in the gallery near by. 

[£zit servant. The others enter and 
place themselves in the gallery. 


One word more- 


In the presence of your 





_Cuavico. You will let me write this declara- 
tion as I see fit. 
_Beaumancuais, No, Sir! write, I beg, as I 
dictate. [Clavigo writes. 
Beaumarcuais. I, the undersigned, Joseph 
Clavigo, Master of Rolls to the King— 
Cuavico. To the King. 
BEAVMARCHAIS. bainitaigs that after 
having been most kindly received in the house 
of Madame Guilbert.— 


Cxiavico. Guilbert. 

Beaumarcuats, I cruelly deceived Made- 
moiselle de Beaumarchais, her sister, by oft-re- 
peated promises of marriage.——Have you writ- 
ten it? 

Cuiavico. I thought—— 

Beaumarcnuatis. Deceived. What you have 


done you can surely write I have forsaken 
her, without even a fault or weakness on her 
part in excuse for the perfidy. 

Cuavico. Well! 

BeauMaRcHAls. On the contrary, the con- 
duct of the lady has ever been irreproachable, 
and deserving of all respect. 

Cxiavigo, All respect. 

Beaumarcnais. I acknowledge, by my 
levity, my imprudent speeches, by the publicity 
of the whole affair, to have openly insulted a 
virtuous lady ; for which | entreat her forgive- 
ness, though I do not deem myself worthy of 
receiving it. [Clavigo stops. 

BeaumMarcuais Continue! continue! This 
declaration I have given of my own free will, 
with the especial promise that if it is not con- 
sidered adequate satisfaction by the injured 
party, I am ready to make it in any other requir- 
ed form. Madrid. 

Ciavico (rises, motions the servants to with- 
draw, and hands him the paper). I have an 
incensed but an honorable man to deal with. 
You will defer your revenge. It is this conside- 
ration, this hope alone, that has induced me to 
subscribe that disgraceful paper. Nothing else 
could have forced me todo it. But ere I dare to 
approach Donna Marie,I wish to commission 
some one to intercede for me—and you are the 
man. 

Beaumarcuals. Do you expect it of me? 

Cuavico, At least you will tell her, of my 
deep heartfelt repentance. That is all, all I beg 
for; do not refuse me, or I must choose a less 
earnest advocate, and you alone can render a 
faithful account. Tell her how you have 
found me! 

BEAUMARCHAIs., 
do ; and so, adieu ! 

Cuiavico. Farewell! (offers his hand, which 
Beaumarchais refuses.) Clavigo (alone). So 
unexpectedly thrown from one position into 
another. I dream! I stagger ! his declara- 
tion I should not have given.——It comes so 
quickly, so suddenly, like a thunderbolt ! 

Cantos (enters.) 

What visitor have you had? The whole 
house is in commotion ; what is the matter ? 

Cuiavico. Marie’s brother. 

Caros. I suspected it. That old dog of a 
servant of mine, who formerly lived with the 
Guilberts, knew yesterday that they expected 
him, and has only this moment informed me 
of it. He was here? 

Cuavico. A noble fellow. 

Cartos. We will soon get rid of him; I 
have already found out the way !—Wi..t did he 
want? A challenge? An apology? Was he 
pretty fiery ? 

Cuavico. He demanded a declaration that 
his sister had given no cause for my incon- 





Well, that I can and will 





stancy. " 
Carios. And yougave itto him? 
Cuavico. I thought it best. 


Carios. Well, very well! 
else occur ? 

Cuavico. He insisted upon a duel—or the 
declaration. 

Carios. The last was the wisest. Who 
would peril his life in such a silly romantic 
affair? Did he demand the paper in a violent 


Did nothing 
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Cuavico. He dictated it, and obliged me to 
summon the servants to the gallery. 

Carios. I understand! Ah! now I have 
you, my little gentleman! This will finish 
him! Call mea fool if in two days’ time I do 
not have him in person, and off to the Indies by 
the next transport. 

Cravico. No, Carlos. 
you suppose. 

Caruos. Why not? 

Cuavico. I hope, through his mediation, and 
my earnest efforts, to obtain the unhappy one’s 
forgiveness, 

Caruos, Clavigo! 

Ciavico. I hope to efface the past, and again 
to stand forth in my own eyes, and in the eyes 
of the world, an honorable man. 

Carios. The devil; have you lost your 
senses? You, the scholar, to allow yourself to 
be made a fool of! Do you not plainly see this 
is a preconcerted plan to entrap you ? 

Ci.avico. No, Carlos; he does not wish the 
marriage; they are opposed to it; and will listen 
to nothing from me. 

Caruos. That’s the right way; do not be 
offended, but on the stage I have seen a country 
squire imposed upon in just such a manner. 

Cxiavico, You wrongme. Spare your rail- 
lery on my marriage. Of my own accord have 
I determined to marry Marie. All my hopes of 
happiness rest on receiving her forgiveness, and 
then pride away! In this dear one’s love is 
still my heaven; all the fame, the greatness I 
require, will bring me redoubled joy if shared 
with her. Farewell! I must be gone! I must, 
at least, speak to the Guilberts. 

Carxos. Only wait till after dinner. 

Cravico. Nota moment. (E£zit.) 

Caros (looking after him, lost in thought.) 
There he goes to his old tricks again. (Ezit.) 


Poetrp. 


TO THE WIND SIGHING AMONG THE TREES. 


Tex me, thou Wind, that with a fitful blast, 

And hollow moaning sweepest rt the trees, 

Tell me, or ere their mournful sighs be past, 

Whence comest thou? Oh! mysterious breeze, 

Stay in thy restless wanderings, and reveal 

Thy first beginning ; if in caverns vast. 

Thine earliest breath was drawn, pent in by zeal 

That the Almighty adversely had cast 

To thy opposing egress, and thy wild bound 

Had made Infinity’s fixed Will to feel ? 

Or hast thou in that void without a sound 

Had birth, where the harmonious wheel 

Of heavenly orbs and universal laws 

Are yet unknown? nor may there aught be 
found, 

But the immense of waters that no pause 

Know in their ceaseless surge, that eddies 
round, : ; 

Save when the Spirit, hovering o’er their face, 

Breathes on the waste, that suddenly doth 
cause 

A conscious awe, and calmness in the place 

That owns the Lord; the while there slowly 
draws : 

Over the surface of the Deep, a murmuring 
Wind, 

Sprung from the Almighty breath, that leaves a 
trace 

Upon the sullen waves ; thenceforth to find 

Thro’ chaos’ void, or planetary space, 

No resting point, immortal in its birth, 

Sweeping Meo sighs amidst the woods and oaks 
of Eart 


arth, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 16, 1847. UNCAS. 


The French rs state that M. Jules Ver- 
reaux, who has been travelling for five years in 
Tasmania and Australia, has returned to Paris 
with a collection of more than 115,000 speci- 
mens of natural history. Among these, it is 
said, are many of hitherto unknown oom. 
The whole have been deposited in the Museum 
of Natural History,—by the Directors of which 


The case is not as 











manner? 


institution M. Verreaux was sent on the mission. 
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Che Fine Arts. 


Irems of Art.—Bg the time our present 
number shall be in the hands of our readers, 
the distribution of the Art-Union pictures will 
have taken place. The unfortunate will find 
this great consolation in the reflection, 
that they might have been still more unlucky in 
drawing a very bad picture; for out of the 
250 distributed, we can safely say that a hun- 
dred of them were unworthy of selection. We 
attribute this extra quantity of inferiority, to 
the haste which the committee manifested 
early in the season, to secure the pictures 
offered them, little thinking that they were 
to be inundated with paintings, when the time 
of distribution drew near. We feel assured 
that the cause for this reproach will not exist 
another year. Among the noticeable pictures 
which have been added to the collection since 
our last criticism upon it, we find Hunting- 
ton’s Bishop Ridley and Queen Mary, which 
is, without exception, the poorest picture we 
have ever seen by this Artist. e thought 
“ Mercy fainting at the Gate,” was the ultima- 
tum of his inferiority, but this is ere acne 
below the lowest deep. The color been 
slightly improved since it first was shown, but 
it is still crude and harsh. As for the draw- 
ing it is too bad for a tyro; it is apparently 
from a lay-figure of the very worst kind. The 
outstretched arms of the two agen figures 
are as little like nature as they well can be; 
and the “ Beefeater ” in the back-ground, if he 
reach the floor at all, must be some twelve 
heads high. Mr. Huntington has painted some 
of the best pictures in the country ; if he con- 
tinues in the same career, we can safely pre- 
dict that he will paint some of the worst. 
Cole’s upright picture, the Mill Scene, has 
been hung. It is in many points admirable, 
the sky is glorious, and the middle ground is 
finely painted, yet as a whole the picture does 
not us. We wish there was more sky 
and less of earth. Stearns’ picture of Wash- 
ington in the Indian Council, is a long stride 
in advance of anything he has ever before 

inted. There are few pictures in the gal- 

ery superior to it, and we think it the best 
ian painting we ever saw; subjects of this 
class require more than ordinary skill to make 
them generally interesting, and Mr. Stearns 
has cunpooted wonderfully well in doing so 
here. The composition is good, though the 
principal figures have a little stiffness and sta- 
tuesqueness, the management of light and 
shade excellent, and the color far better than 
that of any of his former works. Matteson’s 
Indian picture, although in many respects 
superior to his former works, yet has some- 
what disappointed us. It is a fine subject and 
with much poetical feeling, but 
betrays carelessness and haste in the details 
of painting. The hands of the figures are 
icularly deficient in drawing and finish. 
eele has sent a charming picture, “Bird 
Nesting.” There is not in the whole * pur | 
a more exquisite head than that of the girl 
holding the nest; there is much in its manner 
and drawing that reminds us of Reynolds. 
There is too much white in the picture; were 
the ground more subdued in tone, the sky and 
figares would be much improved in value. 
The pictures received from Hicks show no 
improvement, but are rather behind those paint- 
ed ere he went abroad, and Cranch has laid 
poo bo . the same criticism. We are 
sorry for this, for we anticipated better thi 
of both, which we hope may yet be alien. 
The Committee have purchased an excellent 
landscape by Ary (a new name here), which, 
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though sadly out in perspective, evinces a fine 
feelin for — and much thoughtful and 
truthful painting. Rossiter’s “Regicides ” has 
been purchased ; this is the best composition 
of his we have ever seen; the Sappho by the 
same Artist looks very brassy ; we have seen 
far better color in his other heads—that exhibit- 
ed in the Academy for instance, was very fine 
and delicate in this respect. We have heard 
many complaints in regard to the prices paid 
by the Committee for the pictures. We 
they will, in justice to themselves and the sub- 
scribers, prove that they are unfounded by 
publishing the price given for each painting. 
Of art out of the Art-Union we have little. 
Page has painted a companion to his some- 
what famous “ Twilight” picture, which un- 
fortunately he has allowed to be seen by the 
ublic. 
ae pass over its threshold, but should be 
considered, in spite of injndicious eulogy, what 
the painter first intended them to be—mere ex- 
periments. Mr. Page is engaged upon a por- 
trait of Bryant, which we hope he will make a 
int d’appui in the next exhibition. Mr. 
rown, the shuleter, has also ijn progress a 
bust of the poet. The bas-relief commission- 
ed by the Art-Union from this artist, is finished, 
and now hangs in the gallery. The subject, 
Christ giving Sight to the Blind, has not been 
treated in a sufficiently elevated manner; the 
figure of the Saviour lacks dignity. The ex- 
ecution of the work is very good. Launitz 
has received a commission to execute a splen- 
did monument in memory of the late Peter G. 
Stuyvesant. He has just completed one for 
the Olcott family, of re 
The Life School of the National Academy is 
now opened during the evening, and the An- 
tique it is also hoped will soon be thrown open 
to evening students. We see no reason, save 
that perhaps of a pitiful economy, why this lat- 
ter school should not, like the Antique Schools 
of foreign academies, be opened both day and 
night. Our artists are more liable to the re- 
rozclt of bad drawing than those of even the 
KEnglish school, and it should be the policy of 
the Academy to correct so capital a fault by 
— every facility to the study of the An- 
tique by our younger artists. The council 
must be satisfied by this time that the experi- 
ment of day study alone is unsuccessful. 
Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi, 
which has for the last six months been very 
successfully exhibited in Boston, is now here 
and will undoubtedly attract much attention. 
The great merit of the painting is its fidelity— 
every point of interest on the river is easily 
recognised. One of the night scenes, repre- 
senting one of the great river steamers “ wood- 
ing up,” is very effective. 





THE GREEK SLAVE. 
To the Editor of the Literary World :— 


As you so liberally offer your columns to any one 
who is disposed to question the views of your 
correspondent in regard to the Greek Slave, I 
would avail myself of the privilege—not be- 
cause his remarks deserve a grave reply, but 
simply that your readers—especially those at a 
distance, and not versed in the technicalities of 
art, may not take for granted what has been 
offered in your columns. In the first place, the 
spirit of the article in question is, on the very 
face of it, unfair. It does not seem to be in- 
spired by a simple love of truth, but betrays 
decided pique towards Powers, and extreme 
partiality for Brown. The imaginary soliloquy 
put in the mouth of the former indicates this 
most plainly. It is an attempt to vulgarize and 





sneer down what, at all events, is worthy of 
decent respect, if not of admiration. The 


Such vagaries of the studio should | 


[Dec. 25. 


** green-eyed monster,” it is to be feared, had as 
much to do with the objections urged, as calm 
judgment or generous appreciation. In the next 
place, the insinuation at the very outset is un- 
tenable. The writer says, ‘‘ upon the reputation 
it was thought to have ae in Europe, it 
has been visited by thousands.” Here are two 
false propositions. Thousands of the visitors 
knew nothing of the foreign reputation of the 
statue. They were prompted by curiosity to 
see the work of a countryman, whose busts had 
given them a high idea of his genius ; and when 
they saw it, its obvious and intrinsic beauty 
magnetized them at once; their praises brought 
others, and as “ one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,” it very naturally happened 
that the exhibition was daily crowded. The 
phrase, it was thought to have acquired, con- 
veys the idea that, after all, the Greek Slave 
acquired no substantial reputation in Europe. 
Now this is notoriously untrue. It is very sel- 
dom that a work of art elicits such unanimous 
approbation as fell to the lot of this statue. 
The highest Italian and English authorities 
might be quoted to prove this, but it is needless 
where the facts of the case are so generally 
known. 

All the writer says about the similarity be- 
tween the Greek Slave and the Venus is quite 
irrelevant. They do not admit of comparison. 
The idea in each is totally dissimilar. The fe- 
male form is the subject of both, and there ends 
all parallel. The little changes which the 
writer affects to think Powers contemplated are 
the least of the obvious discrepancies. In de- 
sign, expression, and finish, the two works are 
as diverse as possible. They are alike only in 
being representations of female beauty—having, 
of course, the same number of limbs and fea- 
tures. The writer can see no merit in the 
Greek Slave except in the head. He labors, 
then, under an obliquity of vision, since there 
is probably no other individual who does not 
find in the form innumerable and rare beauties. 
We have examined the work critically with a 
learned artist and a practical anatomist, and the 
merits which they contrived to see exclusive of 
the head, would have really astonished your 
correspondent. ‘‘ The people,” he says, * will 
now have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves.” Where has he been for the last three 
months, not to know that their decision is 
already made? They have judged for them- 
selves, and announced their verdict in very sub- 
stantial terms, as we hope the artist now re- 
alizes. In fact, the universal and ready appre- 
ciation of this work, the success of the exhibi- 
tion, and the enjoyment which su many have 
derived from it—in our view, is one of the best 
signs of the times in relation to art in this 
country. With regard to Mr. Brown’s genius 
we will only say that however great it may be, 
his advocates should bear in mind honest Dog- 
berry’s remark about comparisons. Let it speak 
for itself. In the meantime our earnest counsel 
to all who really desire to see the fine arts 
flourish among us—is to discountenance all 
‘“‘envy and uncharitableness.” The world of 
beauty, as well as of life, is large enough for 
all. Let Uncle Toby’s benign disposition of the 
fly be remembered. The more generous the 
feelings cherished between and among artists, 
the nobler will be their works. True genius 
can only expand through an exalted and loving 
mood ; and the war in Mexico is sufficient just 
now to occupy the belligerent instincts of the 
whole nation. H, 





Since the above was in type, and on the eve 
of going to ayer = have received the follow- 
ing note from Mr. Brown, protesti inst 
an ies aver as name he alaanien- 
tion which drew out the above reply :— 

“ To the Editor of the Literary World :— 
**Dear Sir: I noticed in your paper of 


Saturday, 18th inst., upon the ‘Greek Slave’ of Mr. 
Powers, in which my name was mentioned ; and 





I take the liberty of expressing to you my regret 
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at the occurrence: for, whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of the work in question, I 
feel it unwarrantable that my name should be 
brought before the public in a discussion of this 
kind, or that we should in any way be brought 
into collision by our friends. 

«1 do not doubt that the piece was written in 
all honesty of purpose, and with the kindest 
feelings towards myself; but its author was cer- 
tainly ignorant of my feelings upon the subject. 
Ihave never felt that the reputation or success 
of one artist infringed upon, or in any way de- 
pended upon, that of another; we must each 
stand upon our individual merits. 

«1 hope the matter may go no further in rela- 
tion to myself. Should any person feel himself 
called upon to defend or discuss the merits of 
Mr. Powers, of course I have nothing to say ; 
and should the article alluded to call forth fee)- 
ings of sarcasm or bitterness towards me, as 
might be its natural tendency with some, it will 
cause me no feelings of mortification or regret 
equal to what I feel for the cause which sug- 
gested them. 

** Respectfully, yours, 


H. K. Brown. 
“ New York, Dec. 20th, 1847." 


Essap. 





REMARKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
Addressed to the President and Regents ef 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 
Honos alit Artvs.—Hor. 


No. Il. 


THaT no material improvement took place in 
the arts of taste, or in the system adopted for 
their encouragement, during the long period 
that elapsed from the reign of Queen Anne to 
that of George IV., is sufficiently apparent from 
the criticisms and statements contained in the 
following paragraphs, which we extract from 
the New Monthly Magazine, for January, 1822, 
at which time that work was under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Thomas Campbell, the Poet. They 
are from an article entitled, ‘‘ On the State and 
Improvement ofthe Fine Artsin England.” “It 
is neither to be wondered at nor objected, that 
the nation at large is not much interested in 
the success or reputation of artists : for, notwith- 
standing the occasional aids from Parliament, 
and distinguished encouragement by individuals, 
but little has been produced in the higher walks 
of art, of which we can be justly proud. Yet 
many of our Artists have travelled—have visited 
the reliques of Greece and Italy, and been wel- 
comed and privileged visitors of the rich gal- 
leries. The consequence of this is, that the 
most favorable moments ever p by Eng- 
land for the attainment of excellence in matters 
of taste are elapsed, without being profited by ; 
and that when the present race of continental 
travellers (who see what painting has been, and 
what architecture and sculpture are in the ac- 
tual hour) shall have away, we shall 
sink into a gothic oblivion of the nobler models, 
and shall be thrown upon and dependent on the 
untalented efforts of the English school. Inno 
country has nature given the mind more of the 
creative faculty ; and manual aptitude is every- 
where, and in every occupation, evinced ; but 
either the course of instruction is faulty, or true 
genius is repressed, or the nationally-charged 
arrogance of self-opinion directs the labors of 
the architect and the eculptor, and even, too 
often, of the painter; and so communicative are 
their ill-judged decisions, that we heard an 

nglishman, while looking at the Thesean 
Temple at Athens, say, that he much wondered 
that some of those buildings had not spires! 
simicar tasteless ideas are the general ones of 
the country.” The writer next directs to, and 
comments with unsparing severity on, the archi- 
tectural enormities perpetrated in the celebrated 
Regent street of London, then but recently com- 
pleted. ‘*The most public performance, and 
the cheapest to see (for they still demand en- 


trance-money at St. Paul’s), and first in dignity, 
is the line of new buildings, intended to orna- 
ment the city, and calculated, as the Laureate 
thinks, to throw Athens into the shade. 
To the architectural student, the entire range 
may form an admirable study and spot of refer- 
ence ; for it contains every style, from the Athe- 
nian to the London—a tissue of incongruity, 
nondescript and nonsensical; and the only 
pile that can atone in some degree for the mass 
of unharmoniousness, is, from its situation, less 
in a thoroughfare than the rest of the deformed 
quantity. But the general opinion has been 
strongly expressed, and we must hope, when re- 
newed, it may be in better taste ; for it happily is 


of so perishable a construction, that in some 
few years— 


The United Service Club-house, the Fire-office, 

St. Peter’s Chapel, the whole street itself, 

(All its inhabitants, we hope, being gone ;) 
Shall fall—a tasteless fabric of bad building, 
Nor leave a house behind.” 


He then goes on to notice the neglect, and even 
abandoned condition of St. Paul’s, and offers 
some equally acute and cutting remarks on cer- 
tain of the monuments it contains, particularly 
those of recent erection. ‘ With all the pre- 
disposition to be charmed, I entered St. Paul’s. 
The interior of this superb church was in a 
state of complete neglect, but it was not until I 
commenced the perusal of the monuments, that 


that ever adorned the walls of an exhibition 
room, The picture is entitled * The Triumph 
of England.’ Of course, allegory is largely em- 
ployed ; not classical allegory, but the wildest 
fantastical expression is given to dreams, which 
| could have sprung alone from the oppression of 
the incubus. The composer of the picture is, 
_by declaration and previous study, an animal 
painter, and unsurpassed as such ; but in this 
/Instance, when the noblest embodiment of idea 
| Was requisite, to give a conception of the proud- 
| est era of the British monarchy, the competition 
| should have been thrown open to the world.” 
| Wemight make further extracts to the same 
purport, from the article to which we owe the 
| foregoing quotations ; but what we have already 
| cited, proceeding, as it does, from a writer who 
| appears sincerely anxious to promote a better 
taste among his countrymen, will, we presume, 
serve to give a sufficiently correct idea of the 
liberality and munificence of British patronage ; 
and of the progress which the Fine Arts have 
made under its genial and fostering influence. 
That the severe strictures and criticisms 
which we have quoted from the London Quar- 
terly Review, have produced, as yet, no very 
sensible and salutary effect, the extracts, given 
below, from a number of the New Monthly 
Magazine, of a still later date, will, we think, be 
considered as affording a sufficiently decisive, 
and certainly impartial evidence. 
** MopERN ARCHITECTURE.— What abortions, 


I saw the policy of the dirt. I am now more | as specimens of architectural skill, are our new 


convinced that it has been allowed to accumu- 


| public edifices! The waste of money, the lack 


late at the request of the sculptors; and I am | of solidity, the dearth of talent they display, 
glad to see it; for modesty is the promise of | are deplorable. Kew Palace and Carlton House 
amendment.” The following are his remarks on | —new buildings—are demolished, having be- 
Sir Thomas Picton’s monument, intended by | come decrepid in some thirty years. Bad bricks, 
John Bull as a memorial of the national grati- | spongy Canadian timber, and plenty of plaster, 
tude and taste. ‘Sir Thomas Picton was, ac- | Stuart’s Athens, with a copy of Vitruvius, and a 
knowledgedly, one of the first generals of the | modern Architect is set up, and ready to take 
British army. After a series of the most bril- | from two and a half to five per cent, for his in- 
liant subordinate services rendered to the coun- | valuable nostrums, if he can make interest at 
try, he fell in the most distinguished battle of court to undertake any. Custom-houses and 
modern times; and Sir Thomas Picton’s monu- | Palaces like Fonthill, tumble down just as they 
ment exhibits not the form of a General of divi- | are completed. An abhorrence of the principles 
sion, nor a full length figure of an expiring hero, | of taste and solidity are the prevailing charac- 
but—a bust, and so placed, that it requires an | teristics of the time. Our able engineers con- 
opera-glass to observe it well. Now because Gene- struct the only architectural works amongst us, 
ral Picton’s figure, in the Artist’s opinion, would 





not do for sculpture, he has given us three, that 
he thinks may answer better. A Victory, or an 
England (I forget which), with a Grecian face, 
handing a wreath for Picton’s brow, to a Roman 
Legionary (who cannot reach to Picton’s bust), 
at who is to represent to the spectator, the 
most appropriate emblem of valor,as any Roman 
can be. And knowing that there was not a 
single Italian corps in the army at Waterloo, 
any soldier of the Sth or 88th regiments, who 
used to lead in Picton’s storming parties, on 
visiting the monument, will puzzle his memory 
to think to what regiment of the division this 
fellow belonged.” 

The author coneludes his remarks on St. 


which have a chance to praise or durability, 
| or that our children will inherit, out of the mil- 
| lions squandered wastefully away on palaces 
and villas. Chambers, whose labors at Somer- 
set Palace bore no very high character, com- 
ared with the architects who went before him, 
is a Palladio, an Angelo, to the builders (for 
' they ought not to be called architects), who 
built Nashville and Wyatville,* at the public 
expense. Nor are modern architects less fa- 
mous for projecting monstrosities, than for their 
| tasteless imbecility of execution. An architect 
named Wilson, has circulated a prospectus for 
building a Pyramid for the purpose of sepul- 
ture; the length of the base to be 1,200 feet, 
\the height, 1,500. He calculates the expense 











Paul’s, or on the monuments it contains, with | at £40,000,000, which he wants Government to 
a sentence more sweeping and severe than we advance at the rate of £1,000,000 per annum. 
believe any foreigner would venture to pro-| This beats the Portsmouth Canal Scheme, 
nounce; and, probably, not altogether just, or | which was monstrous enough, and would never 
the result of a somewhat too fastidious taste. | have paid three farthings per cent. per annum, 
“« There is, in fact, searcely a composition in to subscribers. Sir C. Wren had a revenue of 
St. Paul’s that would not be in Italy broken up | two hundred pounds for his exertions; the mo- 
to make cements,* and yet every one knows that | dern City Surveyor, whose name has not reach- 
these things might have been procured, of ele- | ed us, has, it is said, two thousand! This, ina 
gant conception and high finish, at an inferior | general way, accounts for the defects of modern 





expense. If one of these monuments could 
show itself in an It:lian quarry, in its now 
British shape, ‘’twould make the stones of Rome 
rise and mutiny.’” a 
He next glances at the exhibitions of the 
National Academy—and thus agg of the cele- 
brated picture, entitled * 
England.” ; 
** Speaking of battles, brings me to the third 


illustration of my premises. The Directors of 


architecture, which is now, the love of money, 
not of Art. Whata frightful calamity has oc- 
curred in the fall of the Brunswick Theatre ! 
This, however, seems to be nobody's fault !” 

| The following affords, from another source, 





he Triumph of | still later testimony on this subject, and as to 


the superiority of Paris over London, in archi- 
tectural beauty and grandeur. 


“‘ It is pretty generally admitted by those who 


the National Academy have given a sum of |can boast freedom from prejudices, that Paris 


public money for the most rhapsodical picture 





* The italics in these quotations are ours. 


outstrips London in the taste and magnificence 
of its buildings. But if there be some doughty 


* Or, Regent Street. 
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champions of National dignity, who still uphold 
English superiority, and even success in making 
out a strong case in its favor, when the ensemble 
of buildings in both cities are compared ; none 
can, we “think, deny, that viewing the edifices 
raised in our own time alone—the British Me- 
tropolis is lamentably inferior to its rival. 
The Are de Triomphe, the Hétel des Ministres, 
the Madeline Church, and the Bourse, are 
fearful odds inst that strange pile of waste 
and folly, Buckingham Palace and the National 
Gallery at Charing Cross. The truth is, the 
genius to conceive, the patience to execute, and 
the mental culture to value grand architectural 
designs, seem alike dead among us. 

** Far be it from us to undervalue the princi- 
ple of utility ; but it should not be the sole one 
to guide the architect, though, unfortunately, 
the populace is satisfied when it is alone attend- 
ed to. We have no sympathy but for what is 
practically useful. Carelessness warms into in- 
terest, when the erection of a market is proposed, 
and the cleansing of a common sewer isa signal 
for public meetings; the building of a railroad 
raises an enthusiasm, which can only be cooled 
by a public building. Why so? because 
Mammon—the idol we worship—the spirit that 
pervades all our thoughts, words, and actions, 
can add nothing to his hoards by such useless 
contrivances as rooms for holding pictures. 

** Buildings raised of late years, are not only 
deficient in the grand—they not only bear no pro- 
portion, in massiveness ard dignity, to the great- 
ness of London—to her rank among cities—but 
are, for the most part, built in a style remark- 
able for its violation of established rules and 
correct tastes.’—B/ackwood’s Magazine, No. 
eclvii.—Art., Obelisk of Luxor, March, 1827. 

** Let us hear no more of taste in England ; 
love of Arts, reverence for its noblest monu- 
ments, respect for the dead, pride in the past, 
progress in the present, are sacrificed to a 
pseudo-utilitarianism.”— Westminster Review 
—June, 1845—Art., Old and New London. 

Of the prospects and present condition of the 
Arts, under the auspices of British patronage, 
the subjcined passage from a recent number of 
the Westminster Review, may enable the reader 
to form a pretty correct estimate—while it also 
tends to allustrate and confirm the views we 
heretofore expressed, in relation to the ineffi- 
ciency of private patronage and voluntary asso- 
ciations, as means of improving and advancing 
the Fine Arts. 

* An opinion has long prevailed in England, 
indicating either the vanity of the nation or the 
imbecility of its rulers; that while in other 
countries literary and scientific institutions 
prosper under the wing of the State, they 
thrive in this country when sustained by volun- 
tary contributions, and directed by individual 
zeal. Were the individuals men of learning 
and science, the institution which they adorn 
would doubtless be conducted, as in other coun- 
tries, which might be expected from men of 
European celebrity, and ambitious of intellec- 
tual fame. But, unable as such men often are, 
to pursue their researches without injury to 
their families; and compelled, as they often 
have been, to renounce altogether, and to pursue 
by fits and starts the studies in which they 
excel; such an institution, though full of intel- 
lectual energy and power, would, without the 
bounty of the State, speedily languish and die. 
While science and literature therefore, have 
been advancing with rapid strides in every Eu- 
ropean community, under the sunshine of royal 
and imperial patronage, and the influence of 
homogeneous and well-ordered institutions— 
they have been advancing in England, through 
the irrepressible energy of native genius, and in 
spite of the ignorance and illiberality of her 
Statesmen, and discouragement and obstruc- 
tions of voluntary and heterogeneous associa- 
tions.”—- Westminster Review, for February, 
1847. Art.“ Watt & Cavendish.” 

The encouragement that has been bestowed 
by our government upon the Fine Arts, has been 
so desultory, grudging, and unsystematic, that it 
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has neither had the effect of retaining our best 
Artists among us, nor of gaining it any credit 
abroad for an enlightened regard to the interests 
of knowledge, and the higher refinements of 
civilization. We nevertheless trust, that it may 
yet be induced to imitate the example both of 
its predecessors in the career of liberty, and of 
extending a cordial and liberal encourage- 
ment to those graceful and elegant arts, 
from whose amaranth-bearing hand alone, the 
proudest states, as well as the gifted sons of 
genius, can receive at last the crowning honors 
of immortality and true renown. 
ATHENIAN. 


@orks in Press. 


[From “The Fairy of the Stream, and other Poems, by 
C. M. Farmer;” nearly ready, by Harrold & Murray, 
Richmond, Va.) 


A VIRGINIA LANDSCAPE. 


How fair and bright the woodland scene, 
Where Staunrton's emerald waters flow, 
Sumach and Holly bowers between, 
Which on its banks commingling grow ! 
How clear the blue autumnal sky, 
How rich the varied tints that dye 
The autamn woods! How sweet the air, 
The sighing breath that heaven gives, 
O'er what was late so fresh and fair— 
The withered flowers and fading leaves! 


The sun is up, and sheds his beams 
On dell and dingle, woods and streams, 
On crag and steep, where lichens grow, 
And on the champaign below. 
Oh! fairer, milder, lovelier day, 
The sun hath never risen to greet, 
Not e’en in loving month of May, 
When ring-doves woo and flowers are sweet, 
And ww beneath the skies, 
Is like a part of Paradise. 


Westward afar, in misty shroud, 
Like some huge pyramidal cloud, 
Orrar’s bald mountains upward rise, 
And seem to kiss the . 
While through the limpid atmosphere, 
Each distant object—seeining near— 
Catches the wistful gazer's sight— 
Each far off cot and gilded spire, 
Glowing with soft but radiant light, 
As if embossed with living fire. 


And wild birds too are on the wing— 
The pheasant, lark, and merry jay; 
In clear, exultant notes they sing, 
Making the woods and valleys ring, 
With strains so sweet, and blithe, and gay. 


When years azo, a happy child, 

By birds and flowers, and water flowing, 

And fragrant shrubs all wildly growing, 
And fields and waving trees beguiled, 

1 often sought this silent spot, 

Ang ioved to look, and think, and dream, 

And gaze upon that — stream, 
Till home and friends were al! forgot 
In thoughts of these fair sylvan haunts : 

*T was such a sweet and soothing place, 
That Avarice might forget her wants, 

And Trouble’s self be lulled to peace, 
Beneath the cool and shady bowers, 
Enamelled with the wild young flowers 
Of every name, and size, and hue, 

Which in these vales in spring-time grew. 





Here first by wayward fancy moved, 
With storied lays of fairy land, 
Deemed true in every word, I loved 
An ideal maiden of the strand ; 
And wept to think [ might not find 
Her whom my heart so yearned to greet; 
But sometimes thought that in the wind 
I heard a voice, in accents sweet, 
Promise a coming by and by ; 
And, listening still again, | knew 
*T was but the soft and fragrant sigh 
Of zephyrs from the southern sky, 
Kissing and Jeaving the flowers that grew 
On eed hills where those gentle and sweet winds 
jew. 


The ish love I cherished then 
For this secluded, tranquil spot, 


Grew stronger year by year, and when 
The Sloe/ers wee dead, sad birds feaget 


away those happy years, 
With unsubstantial day-dreams fraught, 





LD. 


By moods po brongh 
varying t, 
No change of heart or feeling wrought. 


pon alone, 
Watching the tinsel clouds that lay 
Along their airy couch on high, 
Like dreaming cherubs of the sky. 
to be far away 
ht clouds—a spirit fay— 
ir snowy breast, 


With odors fresh and sweet, as when 

The world was in its youth and pride, 
And Paradise was gaily blooming 
With flowers, the earth and air perfuming, 

And Love and Beauty, side by side, 
Roved Eden’s blissful bowers among, 
With hearts attuned t) prayer and song. 
Twilight beside this flowing stream! 
An hour and place for Love to dream 
Of heaven, and all the starry train, 

Who dance around the azure throne 

Of Beauty's queen, when flowers are strewn, 
As offerings at her Thesbian fane. 


As calmly as the Christian's life, 
At summer's eve, draws to its close, 
When every half-drawn breath is rife 
With murmured prayer, and dimly grows 
To his fast-failing sight, each one 
Of those on whom, in days gone by, 
Bright smiles of Jove and friendship shone, 
8 sunset rays, from his mild eye; 
So calmly did the daylight fade 
On hill, and stream, and shadowy glade ; 
So calinly did the night come on ; 
Bright stars, appearing one by one, 
Like jewels in the roseate sky, 

Down in the tranquil water glanced ; 
While, th her star-lit hal on high, 
The moon in solemn state adva ° 

Like some proud queen of zarth, alone, 
Through courtly chambers to her throne. 


From many a polboine cottage borne, 
In mingling, distance mellowed _ 
ca 


waterfall, 

tssolemn, muffled note, 
And all those pleasant sounds the ear 
So loves at that sweet hour to hear, 
Came o'er me then with pathos deep, 
And lulled me into dreaming sle 
A sleepin which the waking min 
And reasoning powers are all confined, 
While every silent object round 
And near, and every half-heard sound, 
Forms each a parcel of the scene 
Of every strange, fantastic dream. 





[From “ The Middle Kingdom,” a work on China, nearly 
ready, Wiley & Putnam, Publishers.) 

Cuinese Printinc.—The mode of 
first adopted by the Chinese was so well fitted 
for their language that few improvements have 
since been made in its manipulations, while the 
cheapness with which books can be manufactured, 


rinting 


brings them within reach of the poorest. Cut- 
ting the blocks, and writing the characters, form 
two distinct branches of the business, besides 
which, printing the sheets, binding the volumes, 
and publishing the books, furnish employment 
to other craftsmen. The first step in the manu- 
facture is to write the characters upon thin 
paper, ruled with lines for the separation of the 
columns and the divisions of the pages, two 
ages always being cut upon one block, and a 
nnd double line surrounding them. The title 
of the work, chapter, and agi are cut ina 
column between the pages, and when the leaf is 
saa it is folded through this column so as to 
ring the characters on the edge and partly on 
both pages, which renders it easy to refer toa 
page or chapter. Marginal notes are placed on 
the 8 of the page ; comments, when greatly ex- 
tended, occupy the upper part, separated from 
the text by a heavy line, or when mere scholia, 
are interlined in the same column in characters 
of half the size. Sometimes two works are 
peated together, one running through the vo- 
ume, on the upper part of the leaves, and sepa- 
rated from that occupying the lower half by a 
heavy line. Illustrations usually occupy - 
rate pages at the commencement of the book, but 
there are a few works with wood cuts of a 
wretched description inserted in the body of the 
page. In books printed by government, each 
page is sometimes surrou with dragons, or 
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the title-page is surmounted by this emblem of 
imperial authority. 

When the leaf has been completely written 
out, just as it is to be printed, it is turned over 
and pasted upon the block, face downwards, to 
invert the whole page. The wood usually used 
by woodcutters is pear or plum ; the boards are 
half or three-fourths of an inch thick, and planed 
for cutting on both sides, of various dimensions 
according to the size of the book. The paper, 
when dried upon the board, is carefully rubbed 
off with the wetted finger, leaving every charac- 
ter and stroke plainly delineated upon the block. 
The cutter then, with his chisels, cuts away all 
the blank spots in and around the characters, to 
the depth of a line or more, after which the 
block is ready for the printer. This new work- 
man employs very simple machinery. Seated 
before a bench, he lays the bloc! carefully on a 
bed of paper so that it will not move and chafe 
the under side, The pile of paper lies on one 
side, the pot of ink before him, and the pressing 
brush on the other. Taking the ink brush, he 
slightly rubs it across the block twice in such a 
way as to lay the ink equably over the whole 
surface ; he then places a sheet of paper upon 
it, and over that another, which serves as a tym- 
panum. The utensil with which the impression 
is taken, is the fibrous bark of the gomuti palm, 
and well fitted for the purpose; one or two 
sweeps of it across the block complete the im- 
pression, for only one side of the paper is print- 
ed. Besides printing from wooden blocks, there 
is also a cheaper way used for publishing slips 
of news, court circulars, &c., to cut the charac- 
ters on hard wax, and print the impressions as 
long as they are legible. The ink used in print- 
ing is manufactured from lampblack mixed with 
cheap vegetable oil; the printers grind it up for 
themselves; they also cut the paper into such 
forms as they require from the long sheets ob- 
tained from the paper-makers. 


The sheets are taken from the printer by the 
binder, who folds them through the middle by the 
line around the pages, and those across the sheet 
between them, so that the columns shall register 
with each other, and then collates them into 
volumes, ee the leaves evenly in the book 
by their folded edge, when the whole are ar- 
ranged, and the covegs laid on each side. Two 
pieces of paper are merely run through the back, 
the book is trimmed, and sent forthwith to the 
bookseller. If required, it is stitched along the 
back with thread, which holds the leaves firmly 
tegether, but this part of the manufacture, as 
well as writing the title on the lower end of 
the volume, and making the pasteboard wrapper, 
are usually deferred till the taste of a purchaser 
is ascertained. Books made of such materials 
are not as durable as European books, and those 
who can afford the expense frequently have their 
valuable works enclosed in wooden boxes. 
They are printed of all sizes, between small 
sleeve editions (as the Chinese call 24 and 32- 
mos.) up to quartos, 12 or 14 in. square, larger 
than which it is difficult to get blocks. The price 
varies according to the demand and character of 
the work, from twenty-five or thirty pages for a 
single cent up toa dollar and more a volume. 
The volumes seldom contain more than a hun- 
dred leaves, and their thickness is increased in 
fine books by inserting an extra sheet inside 
of each leaf. The San Kwoh Chi, or History 
of the Tiree States, may be cited as a cheap 
book ; it is bound in twenty-one volumes 12mo., 
printed on white paper, and is usually sold for 
seventy-five cents or a dollar. Kanghi’s Dic- 
tionary, in twenty-one volumes 8vo., on yellow 
paper, sells for four dollars; and all the nine 
classics can be purchased for less than two. 
Books are hawked about the streets, circulating 
libraries are carried from house to house upon 
movable stands, and booksellers’ shops are fre- 

uent in | towns. No censorship, other 
than a prohibition to write about the present dy- 
nasty, is exercised upon the press: nor are au- 
thors protected by a copyright law. Men of 
wealth sometimes show their literary taste by 
defraying the expense of getting the blocks of 





extensive works cut, and publishing them. 
Pwan Sz’ehing, usually known by foreigners as 
Tingqua, lately published an edition of Pei Wan | 
Yun Fu, a large thesaurus, in one hundred and | 
thirty thick octavo volumes, the blocks for which 
must have cost him more than ten thousand dol- | 
lars. The blocks for a small edition of the Chi- | 
nese New Testament cost about $1100. The | 
number of good impressions which can be ob- | 
tained from a set of blocks is about 16,000, and | 
by retouching the characters, ten thousand more | 
can be struck off 

The principal disadvantages of this mode of | 
Sige are, that other languages cannot easily 

introduced into the page with the Chinese | 
characters; the blocks occupy much room, and | 
are easily spoiled or lost ; and are incapable of | 
correction without much expense. It possesses 
some compensatory advantages peculiar to the 
Chinese and its cognate languages, as Mancho, 
Corean, Japanese, &c., all of which are written 
with a brush, and have few or no circular 
strokes ; for these it is better fitted than it would 
be for European languages, but even for them, it | 
is not so cheap in the long run as metallic mov- | 
able types, and our common mode of printing by 
presses, At first, it requires a very small outlay | 
to publish a book by block cutting, yet a million | 
of volumes can be printed cheaper with types | 
than by blocks, even including all the initiatory | 
expense of cutting punches, driving matrices, | 
casting type, and furnishing presses, | 

The experiment of printing Chinese books 
with metallic types has been tried with complete 
success in the missions established in the coun- 
try, and there are now several fonts of type, so | 
far completed as to be used in the manufacture | 
of books. The first font was made by Mr. P. P. | 
Thomas, for printing Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary, 
by cutting every separate chapter upon blocks of 
tin or lead with a chisel; the cost of the two sets 
he made in this tedious manner would have fur- 
nished matrices for a complete font, far more 
uniform in style than it was possible to obtain in 
this way, though the font has been of great use. 
A small one was cast from matrices at Seram- 

ore, by Dr. Marshman, and is stillin use. Mr. 
yer of Malacca turned his attention to the sub- 
ject in 1533, and commenced the preparation of 
type from steel punches, which he completed 
sufficiently to be able to print simple tracts; he 
also undertook the manufacture of punches for a 
smaller font, both of them much more elegant 
than anything heretofore attempted, but his death 
suspended their completion for atime. Previous 
to this, a font had been made in Paris by casting 
a thick mass of metal from finely cut blocks, and 
then sawing it into separate types ; the plan was 
a cheap one, but the types were rough and inele- 
gant. Another plan was also adopted in that 
city of making divisible type for characters com- 
posed of a radical and primitive, by which the 
number of punches required is materially lessen- 
ed; itis similar to that of making logotypes in 
English of the Latin prefixes ad, con, dis, &c , 
and joining them to verbs, also cast solid, as duce, 
vert, &c., forming the words adduce, deduce, 
educe, reduce, conduce, subvert, pervert, &c. 
This mode of making type has been found to 
combine the qualities of cheapness and variety 
better than any other plan; and although the 
of some combined characters are so dispro- 
portionate as to be unseemly, still the number of 
such appearing on a page of printed matter is so 
small as not to detract at all from its general 
beauty. A second font of larger size is now 
making on the same plan in Berlin, under the 
direction of A. Beyerhaus. All these fonts, ex- 
cept that made in Paris from blocks, have been 
planned or completed by missionaries, and the 
type used chiefly in printing religious or philo- 
logical works under their direction. — 

Nothing has conduced more to a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of the Chinese language, than 
the way in which its phonetic character has been 
spoken of by different authors. Some describ- 
ing the ancient, primitive symbols, and the mo- 
difications they have undergone, have conveyed 





of hieroglyphic or ideographic signs, which de- 
picted ideas, and conveyed their meaning entirely 
to the eye, irrespective of the sound. For in- 
stance, Rémusat says, ‘‘ The character is not the 
delineation of the sound, nor the sound the ex- 
pression of the character ;’ but yet every cha- 
racter has a sound as much as in alphabetic 
languages, and some have more than one to ex- 
press their different meanings; so that although 
the character was not originally intended to de- 


_lineate the sound of the thing it denoted, still 


the sound is the expression of the character. 
Others, as Mr. Lay (Chinese as They Are, chap. 
XxxIv.), have dissected the characters as the 

are now found, and endeavored to trace bac 

some analogy in the meanings of all those in 
which the same primitive is found, by a sort of 
analysis, something like determining the amount 


of profit and loss accruing to each individual 


stockholder in a bank or canal, to find out how 
much of the signification of the radical was in- 


fused into the primitive to form the present 
| meaning. 


His plan, in general terms, is to take 
all the characters in the language containing a 


| certain primitive, and find out how much of the 


meaning of that primitive is contained in each 
one; then he reconstructs the series by defining 


_the primitive, incidentally showing the intention 


of the framers of the characters in choosing that 
particular one, and apportioning so much of its 
aggregate meaning to each character as is need- 
ed, and adding the meaning of the radical to 
form its whole signification. If we understand 
his plan, he wishes to construct a formula for 
each group, containing the same primitive, in 
which the signification of the primitive is a cer- 
tain function, in that of all the characters con- 
taining it ; to add up the total of their meanings, 
and divide the amount among the characters, 
allotting a quotient to each one. Languages are 
not so formed, however, and the Chinese is no 
exception. Someof Mr, Lay’s statements are 
correct, but his theory is unfounded. It is im- 
possible to decide now what proportion of the 
characters were made by combining a radical and 
a primitive, with reference entirely to their 
meanings, according to Mr. Lay’s theory, and 
how many of them are syllabic combinations, 
where the sound and not the sense of the latter 
has guided in its selection; the probability is 
that most of the compound characters have been 
constructed on the latter principle. 


The fifth class of syllabic symbols were in 
most cases formed, as has been stated, by com- 
bining the symbolic and syllabic systems, so as to 
represent sound chiefly, but bearing in the con- 
struction of each one some reference to its gene- 
ral signification. The original hieroglyphics 
contained no sound, i. e. were not formed of pho- 
netic constituents, though of course the object 
depicted had a name; but there was no clue to 
it. It was impossible to do both—depict the ob- 
ject, and write its name in the same character. 
At first, the number of people using these ideo- 
graphic symbols being probably small, every one 
called them by the same name, as soon as he 
knew what they represented; but at no time 
could learning the name be dispensed with, any 
more than the infant’s learning the alphabet from 
its mother’s mouth. But when the ideas at- 
tempted tobe written far exceeded in number 
the symbols, or what is more likeiy, the inven- 
tion of the limners, recourse was had to the 
combination of the symbols already understood 
to express the new idea. This was done in 
several modes, as noticed above, but the syllabic 
system needs further explanation, from the ex- 
tent to which it has been carried. 


Tue Writincs or Mencivs.—Mencius 
flourished about eighty years after the death of 
his master, and although, in estimating his cha- 
racter, it must not be forgotten that he had the 
advantages of his example, still in most respects 
he displayed an originality of thought, inflexi- 
bility of purpose, and extensive views, superior 
to Confucius, and must be regarded as one of the 
greatest men Asiatic nations have ever produced. 





the impression that the whole language consisted 


An account of his life and writings has been 
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drawn by Rémusat, in his usual clear manner, 
which will furnish all the data requisite. 
Mencius was born about 400 s. c., in the city 
of Tsau, now in the province of Shantung. His 
father died a short time after his son’s birth, and 
left the guardianship of the boy to the widow 
Changshi. “The care of this prudent and at- 
tentive mother,” to quote from Rémusat, * has 
been cited as a model for all virtuous parents. | 
The house she occupied was near that of a) 
butcher ; she observed that at the first cry of the 
animals that were being slaughtered, the little 
Mang ran to be present at the sight, and that on 
his return he sought to imitate what he had | 
seen. Fearful that his heart might become | 
hardened, and be accustomed to the sight of | 
blood, she removed to another house which was | 
in the neighborhood of a cemetery. The rela- 
tions of those who were buried there came often 
to weep upon their graves, and make the cus- 
tomary libations ; Mencius soon took pleasure in 
their ceremonies, and amused himself in imitat- 
ing them. This was a new subject of uneasi- 
ness to Changshi; she feared her son might come 
to consider as a jest what is of all things the 
most serious, and that he would acquire a habit | 
of performing with levity, and as a matter of 
routine merely, ceremonies which demand the 
most exact attention and respect Again, there- 
fore, she anxiously chan her dwelling and 
went to live in the city, opposite to a school, 
where her son found examples the most worthy 
of imitation, and soon began to profit by them. | 
should not have spoken of this trifling anecdote, 
but for the allusion which the Chinese constant- 
ly make to it in the common proverb, ‘ Former- 








“ Prince,” said the philosopher, “ you love war } 
permit me to draw a comparison from thence ; 
two armies ate in presence; the cha is 
sounded, the battle begins, one of the parties is 
conquered ; half its soldiers have fled a hundred 
paces, the other half has stopped at fifty. Will 
the last have any right to mock at those who 
have fled further than themselves ?” 

**No,” said the king, “they have equally 
taken flight, and the same disgrace must attend 


| them both.” 


** Prince,” says Mencius quickly, ** cease then 
to boast of your efforts as greater than your 
neighbors. You have all deserved the same re- 
proach, and not one has a right to take credit to 
himself over another.” Pursuing then his bit- 
ter interrogations, he asked, “Is there a differ- 
ence, O king! between killing a man with a 
club or with a sword ?”—* No,” said the prince. 
—** Between him who kills with the sword, or 
destroys by an inhuman tyranny ?’—* No,” 
again replied the prince. 

“ Well,” said Mencius, “ your kitchens are 
incumbered with food, your sheds are full of 
horses, while your subjects, with emaciated 
countenances, are worn down with misery, or 
found dead of hunger in the middle of the fields 
or the deserts. What is this but to breed ani- 
mals to prey on men? And what is the differ- 
ence between destroying them by the sword or 
by unfeeling conduct? If we detest those 
savage animals which mutually tear and devour 
each other, how much more should we abhor a 
prince who, instead of being a father to his peo- 
ple, does not hesitate to rear animals to destroy 
them. What kind of father to his people is he 





ly the mother of Mencius chose out a neighbor- 
hood,’” On another occasion, her son, seeing | 
persons slaughtering pigs, asked her why they | 
did it. ‘To feed you,” she replied, but reflect- 
ing that this was teaching her son to lightly re- | 
gard the truth, went and bought some pork and 
gave hin. | 
Mencius devoted himself early to the classics, 
and became the disciple of Tsz’sz’, the grandson 
and not unworthy imitator of Confucius. After } 
his studies were completed, he offered his ser- 
vices to the feudal princes of the country, and 
was received by Hwui wang, king of Wei, but | 
though much respected by this ruler, his in- 
structions were not regarded. He saw too, ere- | 
long, that among the numerous petty rulers and 
intriguing statesmen of the day, there was no 
prospect of restoring tranquillity to the empire, | 
and that discourses upon the mild government 
and peaceful virtues of Yau and Shun, king 
Wan and Chingtang, offered little to interest | 
persons whose minds were engrossed with | 
schemes of conquest or pleasure. He therefore, | 
at length, returned to his own country, and in | 
concert with his disciples, employed himself in | 


composing the work which bears his name, and | 


who treats his children so unfeelingly, and has 
less care of them than of the wild beasts he pro- 
vides for ?” 

On one occasion, addressing the prince of Tsi, 
Mencius remarked, * It is not the ancient forests 
of a country which do it honor, but its families 
devoted for many generations to the duties of the 
magistracy. Oh king! in all your service there 
are none such; those whom you yesterday raised 
to honor, what are they to-day ?” 

“In what way,” replied the king, “can I 
know beforehand that they are without virtue, 
and remove them ?” 


“In raising a sage to the highest dignities of 
the state,” replied the philosopher, “ a king acts 
only as he is of necessity bound to do. But to 
put a man of obscure condition over the nobles 
of his kingdom, or one of his remote kindred 
over princes more nearly connected with him, 
demands most careful deliberation. Do his 
courtiers unite in speaking of a man as wise : let 
him distrust them. If all the magistrates of his 
kingdom concur in the same assurance, let him 
not rest satisfied with their testimony, but if his 
subjects confirm the story, then let him convince 
himself; and if he finds that the individual is 


in completing the editorial labors of his great |indeed a sage, let him raise him to office and 


predecessor. He died about 314 B.c., aged 
eighty-four years. 

His own treatise on political morality is divid- 
ed into two parts, which together contain four- 
teen short cha ters. After his death, Mencius 
was honored, by public act, with the title of 
Holy Prince of the country of Tsau, and in the 
temple of the literati he receives the same 
honors as Confucius: his descendants bear the 
title of Masters of the Traditions concerning the 
Classics, and he himself is called 4-shing, 
which signifies the Second Saint, Confucius 
being regarded as the first. His writings are in 
the form of dialogues held with the great per- 
sonages of his time, and abound with irony and 
ridicule directed against vice and oppression, 
which only make his praises of virtue and inte- 
grity more weighty. He contests nothing with 
nis adversaries, but while he grants their premi- 
ses, he seeks to draw from them consequences 
the most absurd, which cover his opponents 
with confusion, 

The king of Wei, one of the turbulent princes 
of the time, was complaining to Mencius how 
ill he succeeded in his endeavors to make his 
people happy and his kingdom flourishing. 





honor. So also, if all his courtiers would op- 
ose his placing confidence in a minister, let 
im not give heed to them: and if all the ma- 
gistrates are of this opinion, let him be deaf to 
their solicitations ; but if the people unite in the 
same request, then let him examine the object 
of their ill-will, and if guilty, remove him. In 
short, if all the courtiers think that a minister 
should suffer death, the prince must not content 
himself with their opinion merely. If all the 
high officers entertain the same sentiment, still 
he must not yield to their convictions ; but if the 
people declare that such a man is unfit to live, 
then the prince, inquiring himself, and being 
satisfied that the charge is true, must condemn 
the guilty to death : in such a case, we may say 
that the people are his judges. In acting thus, 
a prince becomes the parent of kis subjects.” 
The will of the people is always referred to 
as the supreme Hem in the state, and Mencius 
warns princes that they must both please and 
benefit the people, observing that “if the coun- 
try is not pl ore in heart, there will be no such 
thing as governing it ;” and also, “*‘ He who gains 
the hearts of the — secures the throne, and 
he who loses the people’s hearts loses the throne.’ 
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A prince should “ give and take what is pleasing 
to them, and not do that which they hate.” 
“*Good laws,” he further remarks, “ are not equal 
to winning the people by good instruction.” 
Being consulted by a sovereign, whether he 
ought to attempt the conquest of a neighboring 
territory, he answered, “If the people of Yen are 
delighted, then take it; but if otherwise, not.” 
He also countenances the dethroning of a king 
who does not rule his people with a regard to 
their happiness, and adduces the example of the 
founders of the Shang and Chau dynasties in 
proof of its propriety ‘“ When the prince is 
guilty of great errors,” is his doctrine, ‘‘ the 
minister should reprove him; if, after doing so 
again and again, he does not listen, he ought to 
dethrone him, and put another in his place.” 

His estimate of human nature, like many of 
the Chinese sages, is high, believing it to be 
originally good, and ‘that all men are naturally 
virtuous, as all water flows downward. All men 
have compassionate hearts, all feel ashamed of 
vice.” But he says also, “ Shame is of great mo- 
ment to men ; it is only the designing and artful 
that find no use for shame.” Yet human nature 
must be tried by suffering, and to form an ener- 
getic and virtuous character, a man must endure 
much; “ when heaven was about to place Shun 
and others in important trusts, it first genera‘iy 
tried their minds, inured them to abstinence, 
exposed them to poverty and adversity; thus it 
moved their hearts and taught them patience.” 
His own character presents traits widely differ- 
ing from the servility and baseness usually as- 
cribed to Asiatics, and ——e to the Chinese ; 
and he seems to have n ready to sacrifice 
everything to his principles. ‘* I love life, and I 
love justice,” he observes, “ but if I cannot pre- 
serve both, I would give up life and hold fast 
justice. Although I love life, there is that 
which I love more than life: although I hate 
death, there is that which I hate more than 
death.” And, as if referring to his own integrity, 
he alsewhere says, ** The nature of the superior 
man is such that, though in a high and prosper- 
ous situation, it adds nothing to his virtue; and 
although in low and distressed circumstances, it 
impairs it in nothing.” In many points, espe- 
cially in the importance he oo to filial duty, 
his reverence for the anciegt books and princes, 
and his adherence to old usages, Mencius imi- 
tated and upheld Confucius; in native vigor, 
and carelessness of the reproaches of his com- 
patriots, he exceeded him. 








Glimpses of Books. 


Tue GroGrapny AND BoTany OF THE EnNG- 
LisHh SETTLEMENT ON THE Swan River, 
AvustTRavia.—-The river Swan issues forth into 
the sea over a bar of rocks, affording only a dan- 

rous passage for boats or vessels drawing from 
our to five feet water. Upon the left bank of 
the river is the town of Fremantle. The most 
—— object from the sea is a circular 

ilding of white limestone, placed on the sum- 
mit of a black rock at the mouth of the Swan. 
This oo is the jail. On the other side of 
the roadstead, about ten or twelve miles distant 
from the main, is a chain of islands, of which 
Rottnest is the most northern. Then come some 
large rocks, called the Stragglers, leaving a pas- 
sage from the roadstead by the south of Rottnest ; 
after these is Carnac, an island abounding with 
rabbits and mutton-birds; and still further south 
is Garden Island. Fremantle, the principal port 
ot the colony, is unfortunately situated, as ves- 
sels of any burden are obliged to anchor at a 
considerable distance from the shore. Lower 
down the coast is a fine harbor, called Mangles 
Bay, containing a splendid anchorage, and it is 
much to be lamented that this was not originally 
fixed Ss as the site for the capital of the colo- 
ny. The first impression which the visitor to 
this settlement receives is not favorable. The 
whole country between Fremantle and Perth, a 
distance of ten miles, is composed of granitic 
sand, with which is mixed a small proportion of 
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vegetable mould. This unfavorable description 
of soil is covered with a coarse scrub, and an 
immense forest of banksia-trees, red gums, and 
several varieties of the eucalyptus. The banksia 
is a paltry tree, about the size of an apple-tree 
in an English or | rench orchard, perfectly use- 
less as timber, but affording an inexhaustible 
supply of firewood. . Besides the trees I have 
mentioned, there is the xanthorea, or grass tree, 
a plant which cannot be intelligibly described 
to those who have never seen it. The stem con- 
sists of atough pithy substance, round which the 
leaves are formed. These, long and tapering 
like the rush, are four-sided, and extremely 
brittle ; the base from which they shoot is broad 
and flat, about the size of a thumbnail, and very 
resinous in substance. As the leaves decay an- 
re others are put forth above the bases of 
the old ones, which are thus pressed down by 
the new shoots, and a fresh circle is added 
every year to the growing plant. Thousands of 
acres are covered with this singular vegetable 
production ; and the traveller at his night bi- 
vouac is always sure of a glorious fire from the 
resinous stems of the grass-tree, and a comfort- 
able bed from its leaves.—The Bushman, by 
E. W. Landor. 


Instinct.—The whole question is one of 
relations and connexions. Adaptation—adjust- 
ment—mutual dependence of parts—confor- 
mity of arrangement—balance—and compensa- 
tion—everywhere appear pervading the whole 
system, and conspicuous in all its parts. It sig- 
nifies not in this view whether we regard In- 
stinct as the result of the animal's faculties 
actuated by the impressions of his senses—or as 
the faint glimmerings of Intelligence working by 
the same rules which guide the operations of 
more developed reason—or as a peculiar faculty 
differing in kind from those with which man is 
endowed—or as the immediate and direct ope- 
ration of the Great Mind which created and 
which upholds the universe. If the last be in- 
deed the true theory, then we have additional 
reason for devoutly admiring the spectacle which 
this department of the creation hourly offers to 
the contemplative mind.—Leord Brougham. 


Tue Hasrrs or Brrps.—In places frequented 
by the common blackbird and thrush, you may 
sometimes see a stone, which may be called the 
butcher’s-block of these birds: to this they 
carry the snails (Helix aspera, H. hortensis 
and nemoralis) which they collect, and which 
they seem to know that their bills, without the 
aid of such a solid fulcrum, would find some 
difficulty in piercing. A still higher effort of 
reflection, and, it may be said, of invention, is 
related by Mr. Yarrel (“ British Birds,” vol. iii., 
p- 465) of a gull, which, for the first time, had 
made a lark its prey, but had some difficulty in 
devouring it. After some ineffectual efforts to 
swallow it, he paused for a moment; and then, 
as if suddenly recollecting himself, he ran off full 
speed to a pan of water, shook the bird about in 
it until well soaked, and immediately gulped it 
down without further trouble. Since that time 
he invariably has recourse to the same expedient 
in similar cases. It is amusing to observe the 
proceedings of the cormorant, shag (Pelicanus 
carbo and P. graculus), and the looms (Colym- 
bi), in dealing with the refractory subjects which 
they sometimes fish up in the course of their 
researches under water. If the prize be a crab, 
it is taken to the surface, and, fully aware of the 
danger of attempting to swallow it whole, it is 
there dropped, and a smart peck of the bill is 
made at the legs. These are either knocked off 
by the blow, or the crab is induced to throw 
them. off, according to the known practice of 
these creatures when injured. Each of these is 
then seized and swallowed in succession ; and 
the body, by this time become a mere lump, is 

ped > td last of all. A launce or shanny, 
if caught across the mouth or held by the tail, is 
flung aloft, and caught in a convenient posture 
as it falls. If the prey be a flounder or plaice, it 
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is thrown on the surface, and pecked so violent- 
ly as to break or dislocate the firm arrangement 
of transverse bones, and thus deprive the mus- 
cles of their strong contractile power, by which 
so rigid an obstruction was thrown in the way of 
swallowing. Itis then rolled up into acylinder, 
and easily disposed of. A close observer of na- 
ture informed me, that his attention was directed 
to a cormorant, which appeared to be much dis- 
tended about the neck and throat; but, while 
watching its proceedings, the bird discovered his 
presence, and endeavored to escape, by which 
means its attention became distracted, and an 
eel started from its jaws, and employed much 
active effort to effect its retreat. Unwilling to 
lose so valuable a morsel, the bird pursued it, 
and was again successful ; but it was not now in 
such haste to ingulf its prey. Repeatedly and 
violently did it peck the fish through the whole 
of its length, and then again seized it across its 
bill; but, still finding it capable of too much 
activity, it continued to peck it, until the whole 
of its powers of contortion were subdued, and 
there was no further risk of its again effecting 
an escape from its dungeon.-—-Van Voorst. 





AMliscellanp. 


Amone “ the curiosities of lilerature,” a long 
chapter should be devoted to the imaginary 
sources of inspiration. Many a fond girl has 
wept over those exquisite lines in the Etonian: 

“IT saw thee wedded, thou didst go,” &c. 
purporting to be the sentimental inspiration of 
‘Edward Morton, who died of love,” &c., 
a hoax subsequently attributed to Canning, and 
finally, we believe, acknowledged by Praed. 
English literature abounds with numerous 
instances; and our Knickerbocker poet, the 
accomplished and lamented Sanps, often exer- 
cised his spirit of whim in calling out similar 
grotesque associations by the same stereotyped 
joke. A volume now lies before us, in which 
some verses purporting to be by Don Jose 
Ho Axce (Hoax) de Saltillo, which originally 
appeared in the Columbian Magazine, as trans- 
lated from the Mexican—are quoted as show- 
ing the Mexican sense of American prowess ; 
and in an exchange paper, which came to hand 
since the paragraph below was in type, a wri- 
ter in alluding to the rumored decease of a 
young American officer of — tempera- 
ment in Mexico, romantically attributes tine 
composition to him as suggested by a pro- 
phetic mood—such as that in which Mozart 
wrote his celebrated Requiem :— 


Mexican War Batiaps.—Our friendly correspondent 
is right in thinking that the Beranger, who wrote bad 
French in Yankee le, is identical with “ Jose de Sal- 
tillo.”” The mistake to which he calls our attention is pro- 
bably a mere error of confusion, arising from the fact of 
there being a dozen lyrics entitled “ Monterey,” published 
nearly simultaneousiy. A spirited one appeared in the 
New York Illustrated Magazine; Lieut. Gardinier, of the 
Army, was named as the author of apother ; and we have 
the iinpression of having seen a third in the Tribune, or 
some other city B under the name of the gallant 
Lieut. Mayne Reid. The following song, however, which 
our correspondent tells us is going the rounds, ascribed to 
another pen, was written by the present editor of the Lite- 
rary World; who (when thrusting a serious poem u the 
readers of a quizzical paper) contributed it to “ Yankee 
Doodle,” with a note purporting to come from Beranger ; 
and whe has since then included it, with “ Rio Bravo,” 
“Churubusco,” “Buena Vista,” and other lyrics of 
similar origin, in a miniature volume of his poems, pub- 
lished by the Appletons: 

“MONTEREY. 
BY Cc. F. HOFFMAN. 
“ We were not many—we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day— 
Yet many a gallant spirit would 
Give half his years if he but could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 


“ Now here, now there, the shot, it hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray, 
Yet nota soldier quai 
When wou comrades round them wailed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 


“ And on—still on our column kept 
Through walls of flame its withering way ; 
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Where fell the dead, the living stept, 
Still charging on the guns that swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey. 


“ The foe himself recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 
We swooped his flanking batteries past, 
And braving full their murderous biast, 

Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 


“ Our banners on those turrets wave, 

And there our evening bugles play : 
Where orange boughs above their grave 
Keep green the memory of the brave 

Who fought and fell at Monterey. 


“ We are not many—we who press’d 
Beside the brave who fell that day ; 
But who of us has not confess’d 
He'd rather share their warrior rest, 
Than not have been at Monterey ?” 
| Yankee Doodle of Nov. 14, 1846. | 


Emerson 1x Exnciranp.—The London Critic 
thus notices at length Mr. Emerson’s first ad- 
dress to an English public : 


Tue American writer, R. W. Emerson, 
delivered at the Manchester Atheneum on 
Tuesday, the first of a course of lectures on 
** Representative Men.” The subject of this 
introductory discourse was the ‘* Uses of Great 
Men ;” and it is to be followed by lectures on 
Swedenborg, the mystic ; Napoleon, the man of 
action ; and Goethe, the man of letters. After 
some introductory observations, Mr. Emerson 
proceeded to enunciate his leading views by a 
series of propositions, which may be given in a 
condensed form, He said, “It is natural to be- 
lieve in great men. If the companions of our 
childhood should turn out to be angels, it would 
not in childhood surprise us. It is easy to read 
through the earliest myths which precede the 
history of nations, the child-like truth that they 
anticipate excellence in every man. The world 
is upheld by the veracity of goodmen. We do 
not wish to live with satans and idiots. Actual- 
ly, or ideally, or idolatrously, we do all live with 
the great. Our religion is also at last the leve 
and cherishing of great men. The gods of fa- 
bles are the shining monuments of great men. 
The wise man sees that all are anthropomor- 
phists. Men can make, or paint, or think no- 
thing but man. As is the religion, so is the phi- 
lesophy. The soul of man is ut once the stu- 
dent and the book—at once the sculptor, the 
block, and the statue. In every divine book, 
philosophy finds but one essence, collected or 
distributed,—God in its collective, man in its 
distributive. We ‘have social strength : I can do 
that by another which I cannot do alone. It is 
easy to see what a road-builder is love. But it 
is not the ordinary values of men to each other 
which we have now to treat of, but the uses of 
great men. Every man comes into the world 
built and equipped for a work. While he does 
that, a genius seems to attend him and whisper 
to him all the secrets of her art. The great 
men, then, are those who are truly themselves 
—who are what they are from nature. But they 
must be also related to us. A great man is he 
who, in his life and activity, answers not merely 
the demands that I make, but also others which 
[have not skill to put. Nature expresses all 
her will in great men. Whatever she has at 
heart, she first prepares in the thought and 
hopes of multitudes, and then embodies in the 
faculties of one. The human mind anticipates two 
kinds of use or service from superior men: first, 
direct service, as available to children, and to the 
faith of the early ages ; and when these are past, 
there is only left to us the indirect service to be 
derived from great men ; in their pictorial or re- 
presentative character, they serve us not in the 
will, but in the intellect. Men are representa- 
tive in a two-fold sense—of things and of ideas. 
Each is gifted with one severalty ; each has his 
own peculiar work to do. Great men are b 
their instinct pilots, and so we follow their lead. 
The benefit to us is intellectual ; we see them 
as a of the laws of eK Men are 
laws walking, king, acting. eare multi- 
plied a thousand-fold by the 2 of all able and 
excellent men. How easily we enter into their 
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labors, and verify their results. Every ship to 
America is a follower of Columbus ; every read- 
er of almost any poem is adebtor toHomer. As 
great men stand for things, they are limited, and 
satisfy the understanding, which delights in the 
finite ; as they stand for ideas, they address the 
other and nobler element ; they disindividualize, 
emancipate, and administer to the universality 
of the soul. Men are helpful to each other 
(strictly speaking) only through the intellect and 
the affections, or the will ; all other wap is but 
a false pretence, and not given, but sold. The 
cardinal advantage which we owe to the very 
highest class of men is, that they open to us God 
and the world. It is a condition of our hu- 
manity that we swim in a river of delusions from 
our birth onward. But life is not a chimera, but 
a sincerity. Somewhere there is power and 
truth ; and what great men know, they know for 
us. Whena mind is created, a new secret of 
nature transpires. This is the use of uses of 
great men—to correct the delirium of the ani- 
mal spirits, to make men considerate and wise, 
and to raise life tonew aims and p»wers. In 
the ordinary work of life, I am ever feeling that 
another noble fraction of time is gone, and | have 
done a precious nothing ; I cannot keep my eyes 
off the clock ; but if some great and gentle soul 
shovld arise, to announce a law that ranges 
things into their natural order, it testifies to 
me of the equity which at last shall bring 
down all iniquity, and bankrupt all self-seek- 
ers. Then I[ forget the clock, I breathe a 
freer air; I am made immortal by appre- 
hending my possession of eternal truth. I 
admire great men of all classes—those who 
stand for facts, and those who stand for thoughts ; 
but most do I admire him who can abolish him- 
self and all heroes, by letting in this divine ele- 
ment of reason, irrespective of persons—this 

ower, so great, that the potentate is nothing 
t proceed to specify a few of the services of 
heroes, or great men. First, we invoke their 
succor against our faults. The conservative 
force of self-opinion converts us to sleepers or 
stones, till the hero appears and renews us with 
warm life. We love to associate with the great ; 
our receptivity is unlimited ; we are all-wise in 
capacity, though so feeble in energy. It is 
very easy to be as wise and good as your com- 
panions—but we stop where they stop. In this 
difficulty great men are our saviours from wide 
error, and defend us from our contemporaries. 
But now arises a new danger: the excess of the 
influence of the great man,’ his enormous at- 
tractions, have warped us from our right places ; 
we have become underlings, and the crime of 
intellectual suicide is committed. But here is 
our help: other great men, with new qualities, 
act as counterweights and checks on each other. 
It may be thought that there is so much good- 
will to impart and to receive, that each indi- 
vidual threatens to become the other. But the 
law of individuality collects its secret strength ; 
you are you, lam 1; and so we remain. Final- 
ly, as to ‘ great’ men—is not that word injuri- 
ous? Is there caste? Is there fate? This 
cheapness of men, this rarity of virtue—it is— 
(is it not ?)—the tragedy of the world. It is as 
real a loss that others should be low, as that we 
should be low; for we must have society. 
Strictly speaking, there are no ‘common men.’ 
The heroes of the hour are only relatively great ; 
individuals of a faster growth, or of whom some 
quality is ripe that is in request. Other days 
demand other qualities. The supposed injustice 
disappears when we see the central identity,— 
that we are of the substance that ordaineth and 
doeth this. I come to the truest and greatest 
benefit of any genius only when I see him as the 
vehicle of a grander power; the moment he 
ceases to help me as a cause, he begins to help 
me as an effect. Then he appears in his right 
representative character,—a medium of truth 
and help,—and betraying the tendency of a 
vaster mind and will ; the opaque becomes trans- 
a. the light of the first cause beams through 

im, and we deal at first hand with the Author 
of being.” The Manchester people are not a 
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little proud that Mr. Emerson has eonsented to 
give them the first edition of his “ great 
thoughts.” 


EDEN. 


O I wish I was in eden 
Where all the beastes is feedin, 
the Pigs an cows an osses, 
An the long tale Bull wot tosses 
the Bull an the Rabbit, 
acaus it is his habbit ; 
Where Lions, Tigurs, monkees, 
And them long-ear'd things call’d Donkeys, 
Meat all together daylee 
With Crokedyles all Skaley, 
Where sparros on the bushis 
sings to there mates the thrushis, 
an Hawks an Littel Rens 
Wawks about like Coks an Ens, 
One lookin at the tuther 
for all the World like u Bruther. 
Where no quarlin is or Phytin, 
its tra wot ime aritin. 
O for a wauk at even, 
somewhere abowt 6 or 7, 
When the Son —— to bed, 
With his fase all fyree red. 
O for the grapes and resins 
Wot ripens at all seesins ; 
the appels an the Plumbs 
As Big as my 2 thums ; 
the hayprecocks an peechis, 
Wot all within our reechis, 
An we monght pick an heat, 
paying nathin for the treat. 
U for the pooty flouers 
A bloomin at al) ours, 
So that a larg Bokay 
Yew may gether any day 
Of ev’ry flour that blose, 
from colleflour to Rose. 

Punch's Pocket Book. 


An Inrant Rivat To Jenny Linp.—A lit- 
tle opposition to the fair favorite’s popularity is 
threatened in England. At Liverpool, an ama- 
teur whose performances are perfectly astound- 
ing, has appeared. She is about eleven years of 
age, and, as a correspondent to a musical journal 
observes, is ‘‘ modest, unassuming, and very 
pretty; but, oh! the melody she poured forth, 
the soul-feeling purity of tone! I was enrap- 
tured; so were the audience; we scarcely 
breathed. At the end, the burst of applause was 
enthusiastic and honest; not a soul in the house 
but joined init. The house was taken by sur- 
prise; it was Jenny Lind again; the same fresh- 
ness, the same nature. remembered Jenny 
Lind’s early history; this seemed a realization 
of a dream; there stood the child before me; 
and so beautiful, too! Canova would have copied 
the head. I went a second time, and, if possi- 
ble, her singing was still better,—the action so 
varied, yet so graceful. I cannot give you a bet- 
ter proof of the power of this young syren than 
this fact—I saw the sailors, rough fellows, cry- 
ing like children near me,” 


Femace Auruorsuip is beginning to flourish 
in England. To this employment no rational 
objection can be raised. The want of ore 
tion for female life in the higher classes has 
long been a subject of complaint, and any honest 
— which removes it will be a change for 
the better. The quantity of time and thread 
which has been wasted on chainstitch and round- 
stitch, and all the other mysteries of the needle, 
in the last three centuries, is beyond all calcula- 
tion. If the fair artists had been workers at 
the loom, they might have clothed half the living 
population in “ fine linen,” if not in purple. If 
they had been equally “—— in brick-making, 
they might have built ten ls; or if they had 
devoted similar energies, on Iago’s hint to 
‘suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” they 
might have tripled the population, or anticipated 
the colossal vats of Messrs. Truman & Co. 
What myriads of young faces have grown old 
over worsted parrots and linsey-woolsey maps of 
the terrestrial globe! What exquisite fingers 
have been thinned to the bone, in creating car- 
nations to be sat upon, and cowslip beds for the 
repose of favorite poodles! What bright eyes 
have been reduced to tacles, in the remorse- 
less fabrication of patchwork quilts and flowery 
footstools for the feet of gouty gentlemen! Nay, 
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what thousands and tens of thousands have been 
flung into the arms of their only bridegroom, 
Consumption, leaving nothing to record their 
existence but an accumulation of trifles, which 
cost them only their health, their tempers, their 
time, their charms, and their usefulness ! 

But the age of knitting and tambour passe: 
away. The spinning-jenny was its moral ene- 
my. The most inveterate of fringemakers, the 
most —— a devotee of pc get when 
she found that Arkwright could make in a mi- 
nute more than with all her diligence she could 
make in a month, and that old Robert Peel 
could pour out figured muslins, by a twist of a 
screw, sufficient to give gowns to the whole pet- 
ticoat population of England, had only to give 
in; the spinsterhood were forced to feel that 
their “ occupation was gone.” 

Even then, however, the female fingers were 
not suffered to “ forget their cunning ;” and the 
age of purse-making began. The land was in- 
undated with purses of every shape, size, and 
substance. Then followed another change. 
The Berlin manufacturers had contrived to bring 
back the age of worsted wonders, though, by a 
happy art, they saved the fair artists all the 
trouble of drawing and design. We are still 
under a Gothic invasion of trimmings and tapes- 
try, of needlework nondescripts, moonlight 
minstrels in canvas, playing under cross-bar bal- 
conies; and all the signs of the zodiac brought 
nn to the level of the ivory fingers of woman- 

ind. 

_To this, we must acknowledge that the inci- 
pient taste of the ladies for historical publica- 
tion, for diving into the trunks of family memo- 
rials, and giving us those private correspondences 
which are to be found only by the desperate de- 
termination to find something and everything, is 
a fortunate turn of the wheel. 

CuemicaL ANAvysis or Tea.—In the me- 
moir of the London Chemical Society there is an 
interesting paper by Warrington, on the analysis 
of tea, in which he states that he has not only 
removed the whole of the coloring matter, or 
glazing, from green tea, but he has been able to 
analyse the matter removed, and prove it, by 
chemical evidence, to consist of Prussian blue and 
gypsum principally. So that in fact the drinkers 
of green tea, as it comes to the English market, 
indulge in a beve of Chinese paint, and 
might imitate the mixture by dissolving Prus- 
sian blue and plaster of Paris in hot water. The 
Chinese do not drink this painted tea; they only 
sell it— Gardener's Chronicle. 


A Happy Ivivustratrion.—Elder Knapp oc- 
casionally gets off a good thing, notwithstanding 
his bad ones. During his recent stay in this 
place, he was one evening speaking of the pre- 
vailing tendencies of some religionists to long 
prayers, and remarked that we could find no ex- 
ample for these in the scriptures. The prayers 
of our Saviour were short and to the point. The 
prayer of the penitent publican was a happy 
specimen. When Peter was endeavoring to 
walk upon the waters to meet his Master, and 
was about sinking, had his supplication been as 
long as the introduction to one of our modern 
prayers, before he got half through, he would 

ave been fifty feet under water !—Dover Te- 
legraph. _ 

Tue Last TeteGrarn Joxe.—One of the 
best telegraph jokes of the season occurred in 
this city a day or two since, and aside from any- 
thing else, possesses the merit of being true. A 
“ professional gentleman” had te hed to 
Buffalo, to procure the services of a lady Star 
for a brief season, at a certain theatre, and re- 
ceived an answer through the same “ highway 
of thought.” Opening the communication hand- 
ed him by the boy, he thought he spied a 
“ ” of some wag in the matter, and he ex- 
claimed, “‘ You can’t fool me; this ain’t her 
writing. I’ve seen it a thousand times, and this 
ain’t no more like hers than mine is!” And with 
a quiet wink at his shrewdness, he proceeded to 
give directions about the stage. 
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ProressionaL Breviry.—When Mason was 
ja eres bro case of E. K. Avery, and had ex- 
amined about two hundred witnesses, somebody 
called to see him. The legal gentleman sent 
word that he was occupied and could not be in- 
terrupted. “ Butthe man is a witness, a Me- 
thodist minister.” ‘* Call him up,” said Mason. 
«“ Well, sir, what can you testify?” ‘*I have 
had a vision ; two angels have appeared to me 
and told me that brother Avery is innocent.” 
“Let them be summoned,” said Mason, as he 
resumed his work.— Boston Atheneum. 





NECROLOGY. 


Dr. Feurx Menpetssoun-BarTHOLpy.— 
Since the death of Sir Walter Scott the world of 
imaginative creation has received no such shock 
as in the tidings of the decease of Dr. Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy. Before the poet-novelist died, 
however, his triumphant career had closed ; 
whereas that of the poet-musician was far from 
having reached its zenith. Born (at Hamburgh) 
in the year 1809, it might reasonably have been 
hoped that his best days of energy and invention 
were tocome; the more, since he occupied a 
position, justifying a free exercise of his pow- 
ers, almost unique in the annals of Art. These 
contain, indeed, few records of a being at once so 
gifted,—so happy in all that makes life blessed,— 
so energetic in his calling—whose fame attended 
him so early. 

“The boy,” wrote Goethe of young Mendels- 
sohn, ‘* was born upon a lucky day.” His father 
was the son of the celebrated philosopher, him- 
self an enlightened and accomplished man—a 
merchant in opulent circumstances. His mother 
—a woman of extensive intellectual cultivation 
and graceful bearing—was accustomed to collect 
round her all that was most distinguished in 
Berlin. Thus the child had every advantage 
which parental pride, intelligent foresight, and 
tender affection could afford. Never can genius 
have been less forced in its culture;—as those 
who recollect the artless and eager pleasure 
which the full-grown and famous man took to the 
last in simple things can attest. The extreme 
quickness of Felix, however, made all learnin 
easy tohim. He early became a good classica 
scholar; mastered most of the European lan- 
guages ; and, as we once heard him say, “‘ got 
into Music he hardly knew how,” 


The easy circumstances of his parents permit- 
ted him to travel through Germany, and to Eng- 
land. The latter was his first journey independ- 
ent of tutelage. Here he first won honors as a 
composer, and made friendships only to be dis- 
solved by death. He visited, shortly afterwards, 
France and Italy :—the sprightliness and sweet- 
ness of his manners (not unchequered in those 
early days by bursts of amusing petulance and 
self-assertion) winning him friends and pleasures 
wherever he went. ‘In Hungary,” writes 
Goethe, “he saw the crowning of an imperial 
head—in Rome he finds a conclave—and even 
Vesuvius gets up a spectacle for him.”—Previ- 
ously to leaving Germany he had tried his hand 
at opera-writing in ‘*Camacho’s Wedding,” 
which was produced at Berlin—the small suc- 
cess of which, we have often fancied, contribut- 
ed to that almost perverse indifference to all 
temptations to write again for the stage which he 
was trying to overcome at the time of his death. 
But it was not till he came to London that his 
musical vocation seemed assured. It is with a 
melancholy pleasure we record that our Phil- 
harmonic audience was the first to recognise the 
rare beauty and fantasy of his Overture to the 
“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” That once heard 
and recognised, there could be no further hesita- 
tion. A new composer was accredited past the 
power of critics or cavillers to obscure or 
destroy. It was in England, too, that the Over- 
ture to the “ Isles of Fingal” was written, and 
other of his early works first published. Had he 
not been averse to public exhibition, distrustful 
of all that it brings, and, from first to last, regard- 
ing it as totally subservient to the composer’s in- 


tive powers alone have challenged Europe. His 
mechanical facility on the pianoforte was prodi- 
gious, his expression true and deep, without a 
tinge of grimace or caricature, his style was 
unap proached for grace, and animated by that 
vivacity which also gave such a charm to his de- 
meanor ; his readiness, science, and humor in ex- 
temporizing were unsurpassed. He preferred, 
however, the organ to the pianoforte ; since on 
that nobler instrument his ideas, always cast in 
large and orchestral proportions, amplified by 
every resource of consummate learning and expe- 
rience, could be most thoroughly expressed by 
his vigorous hand. His memory was prodi- 
gious, and his fancy inexhaustible. The writer 
may be permitted a moment’s reminiscence of 
one of the Master’s organ improvisations—most 
probably his last. The time was a few days be- 
fore he left Switzerland, the place, a hamlet- 
church, by the side of the Lake of Brienz, inac- 
cessible by road, and only to be reached by steps 
in the rock, overgrown with ivy and moss and 
maidenhair—the organ a poor little instrument, 
built by a Valaisan maker. It seemed, how- 
ever, as if the Poet’s spirit gave it power and 
voice and grandeur; as he sat there, for the plea- 
sure of one or two friends exciting himself by his 
own a after chain of lofty 
thoughts and noble modulations unfolding them- 
selves,—till the confined space and the limited 
means under his grasp were forgotten in the tri- 
umhant exercise of that art which, as Milton 
sang, brings 

all Heaven before the eyes. 


Recent Publications. 





The Sibyl ; or, New Oracles from the Poets. 
By Caroline Gilman. Pp. 313, 12mo. Wiley 
& Putnam. 

As expressed in the title, this is a new volume, 
under the same name as the former. It forms, 
as it were, a second series of the same collection, 
of choice passages from the poets, American 
and English. The extracts are entirely different 
from those in the first volume, and certain new 
poetic stars are introduced into this firmament 
of poetry, realizing the old Platonic doctrine of 
the music of the spheres. 

The selection is extremely tasteful, and con- 
firms internally the critical suggestion, that it 
eee made by a refined lady, a true lover of the 

ards. 


The Bethel Flag. By G. Spring, D.D. Pp. 
309,12mo. Baker & Scribner. 


A series of short discourses to seamen, with 
prayers for the religious services of the Lord’s 
day, and for the burial of the dead at sea. The 
sermons of the able and most respectable cler- 

man, here published, are not such as Father 
Vaylor (preeminently the sailor preacher) 
preaches, or such as Whitfield might have de- 
livered; but they are excellent of their kind, 
and adapted to the purposes of the class for which 
they are written. 


The Little Republic. 
& Putnam. 


A MISCELLANY intended for presentation, 
and more particularly to youthful readers. It is 
a beautiful little volume, edited by Mrs. T. P. 
Smith, and including articles by various writers, 
some well known and distinguished in other de- 

artments, as J. Quincy Adams, David Paul 

rown, Dr. Dewey, and Elihu Burritt. There 
are also poems by Mrs. Sigourney, and the editor, 
whose versatility is a feature of the book. 


Jamaica Church. By J. M. McDonald. Pp. 
136, 12mo. Leavitt, Trow & Co. 


A uisrory of the Presbyterian church in 
Jamaica, Long Island, by the minister of the 
church, with biographical sketches of its pastors 
from the time of the first minister to the instal- 
lation of the incumbent. 

The narrative extends over one hundred and 


Pp. 228, 18mo. Wiley 





tentions, he might on the strength of his execu- 





— _— —— 


We have such a fondness for Long Island, that 
anything referring to it has an interest for us. 
The rare is dedicated to Amos Denton, 
senior elder of this church, and probably a de- 
scendant of the Rev. Richard Denton, first mi- 
nister of Hempstead, and author of the ‘ Brief 
Description of New Amsterdam,” the republica- 
tion of which Mr. McDonald errs in attributing 
to the Philadelphia Historical Society, not a very 
likely thing for such a body. The tract, a most 
interesting one, and most copiously annotated 
by acommentator thoroughly informed, was re- 
printed on his own individual responsibility, by 
W. Gowans, bookseller of New York, a biblio- 
pole of the right stamp. 


Boy's Own Library. 
Book, 124 pp., 12mo. 
Brothers. 

A DELIGHTFUL book for the youngsters and 
— reading for their elders by Thomas 

iller, the Basket Maker Poet, and one of the 
best descriptive writers in England. He is pe- 
culiarly excellent in description of scenery, and 
this book itself is a sort of prose version of 
Thomson’s Winter, with the requisite alteration 
for a more youthful class of readers, and more 
** matter-full ” as to the text. 

The Boy’s Winter Book is a description of 
the Season’s scenery, rural life, and country 
amusements; with thirty-six illustrations, ex- 
ceedingly well done. The rural character of 
the volume, and much of the Natural History of 
it, remind us of White of Selborne, and are 
much in the vein of that ingenious writer. The 
typographical execution and paper are worthy 
of the publishers. 


Battles of Mexico. 98 pp.,8vo. New York: 
1847. 


The Boys Winter 
New York: Harper & 


Aw authentic account is here given of all 
the battles fought in Mexico up to the capture 
of the City of Mexico, including a list of the 
returns of the killed and wounded. The Baitle 
of Matamoras was the first engagement, then 
followed in close succession the actions of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey; then the 
Naval Engagements, in which much gallantry 
and skill were displayed; then again, Buena 
Vista, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, 
Mexico. A goodly list for the heroes of a war, 
of less than two years’ duration, indeed not quite 
eighteen months. To dilate upon the particu- 
lars of these engagements would be idle, after 
the full and detailed accounts circulated by 
means of innumerable journals throughout the 
country. The present narrative is clear and 
distinct. 

The generous courage of the officers is a most 
prominent feature, and a most disproportion- 
ate number of them fell in the different engage- 
ments. 

The New York Volunteers nobly sustained 
their own character, as well as that of the Em- 
pire State, and we are happy to remark the sym- 
pathetic appreciation of their skill and conduct 
by their fellow citizens. Dulce est pro patria 
mori. 


Henry the Fourth. By G.P.R. James. Vol. 
1, pp. 452, 12mo. Harpers. 


We have spoken before, and not long since, 
of the merits of this valuable publication, one 
that we think will hereafter be regarded the 
standard work on the subject, in English. Mr. 
James has diligently availed himself of all the 
requisite material, and has made a very interest- 
ing book. Sully is best read in our author’s ab- 
stract, and we suppose one may pronounce much 
the same judgment as to the other authorities em- 
ployed. The monarch himself, so personally 
attractive ; and the period of his reign, so im- 

rtant to France as well as to the interests of 

urope, deserve and should ever receive the 
strictest attention of historical students. 


Rainbows for Children. Edited by L. 
Maria Child. Pp. 170. C. S. Francis & Co. 


A Genuine fairy tale is a re abe gr 4 effort of 





eighty years, but is almost purely ecclesiastical. 


genius, and we have the warrant of the editor, 
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who knows very well what such things should 
be, for the beauty and freshness of these stories : 
which are illustrated by twenty-eight original 
designs by Mr. S. Wallin, engraved on 
wa by Mr. B. F. Childs. Most of these 
illustrations are truly graceful and appropriate. 


The paper is as firm as London paper, and the 
typography bold and clear. ‘This is a fine pre- 
sent for boys and girls, and which the fathers and 
mothers will enjoy almost as much. 

We think the tales, from internal evidence, 
are written by a woman. They are full of ten- 
derness and agreeable fancy, and would bear 
comparison with those of the Countess D’Aulnoy, 
formerly one of the most celebrated writers of 
Fairy Tales in France. 

Why dves not some one of our enterprising 
publishers reprint the Fairy Ring, made up of 
German Fairy Tales, and perhaps the most ex- 
quisite collection of the sort in the world? 
They form part of the series of which the 
brothers Grimm made a selection, and from 
which, again, a selection was made by an 
English translator some years since. This last 
was capitally illustrated by Cruikshank, and as 
we have had many opportunities of proving, 
forms a most attractive book for children. 
Meanwhile, these Rainbows will dispel many 
a storm in the nursery. 


Benjamin, the Jew of Granada, A Romance. 
By Edward Maturin, Esq. New York: Richards 
& Co. 


Tus is another work of Mr. Maturin, whose 
romance of ‘Montezuma, the Last of the 
Aztecs,” has already won for him much celebrity. 
The scene of the present volume is laid in that 
most attractive period of all romantic history— 
the fall of Granada; and the last King of the 
Moors, Boabdil el Chico, is one of the principal 
characters. The plot is deep-laid, and full of 
a thrilling interest throughout, and the descrip- 
tive passages have at times a breadth of shadow- 
ing, which gives them all the vividness of a pic- 
ture. The revenge of the Jew, with which the 
story is brought to a conclusion, is very finely 
portrayed—though, in our opinion, a less tragi- 
cal denouement would have left a more satisfac- 
tory impression upon the reader’s mind. A few 
scenes of a more joyful cast would have height- 
ened the very effect which the author evidently 
intended to produce. Notwithstanding the 
deluge of historical romance with which the 
country is flooded, this part of Moorish his- 
tory has as yet been very little used, and pos- 
sesses enough of poner dramatic interest to 
make any work of this character very generally 

opular. Mr. Maturin, in the present instance, 
jo. made use of excellent material, and we hope 
he will not find it an unprofitable venture. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


tg" The Publishers request all subscribers out of the 
city, to remit the amount of their subscription by mail im- 
mediately, postage paid. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Boston, December 17. 
Tue signs of the approaching holiday season 
begin to manifest themselves. The weather 
only is behind-hand: we have had for some 
time the weather of Good Friday rather than 
that of Christmas. Nevertheless, our booksel- 
lers and tradesmen are not backward in ordering 
“ fresh ~ oe and in otherwise preparing 
for the bustle and excitement attendant upon a 
New Year's campaign. Windows are cleaned— 
counters are re-arranged—and “ full gilt” books 
are dragged from the seclusion of glass cases, to 
tempt the eyes of purchasers. Meek-eyed maid- 
ens gaze wistfully upon the piles of <nnua/s 
which are examined with many flutterings of 
anxiety by susceptible ‘young men ;—voracious 
pay in boots painful to look ai, dive deep into 
“Tales of the Ocean,” or flatten their noses 
against printsellers’ windows,—and careful 
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maiden-aunts, with an eye to the improvement 
as well as the amusement of the young, search 
for the book “ with a good moral.” 

There are, at present, four courses of lectures 
in progress of delivery in Boston, viz. Dr. J. P. 
Nichol, of Glasgow, on Astronomy ; Mr. Henry 
N. Hudson, on Shakspeare; the Rev. Dr. 
Choules, on Cromwell, and the Rev. Dr. Potter, 
on Natural Religion, before the Lowell Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. Nichol’s lectures are wnening the atten- 
tion which they so justly merit. His first two 
works on Astronomy, which have been reprint- 
ed here, and extensively read, have given a 
reputation as a scientific man, which he fully 
sustains asa public lecturer. A new book, by 
him, entitled “Thoughts on some Important 
Points relating to the System of the World,” 
agacnrc ns Oe | numerous engravings, is about to 
be published by Messrs. James Munroe & Co. 
We suppose that it will be followed by his 
** Contemplations of the Solar System,” of which 
a few copies of the English edition are now for 
sale here. 

Messrs. Munroe & Co. have also in press, a 
reprint of Richter’s “ Best Hours of Life for the 
Hour of Death,” which has been for some time 
out of print ; a sequel to the “ Formation of the 
Christian Character,” by Dr. Heary Ware, Jr., 
and Archdeacon Hare’s “ Guesses at Truth.” 

Messrs. Lirrte & Brown have in press, a 
new edition of Collier on Partnership, the fourth 
and fifth volumes of the United States Digest, 
Cruise’s Digest, edited by Professor Greenleaf, 
the sixth volume of Howard’s Reports, Colby’s 
Chancery Practice, the eleventh volume of Met- 
calfs Reports, and Allen on Mortgages: also the 
fifteenth volume of the second series of Sparks’s 
American Biography. 

Messrs. Crospy & Nicnous have in press, a 
volume entitled ** Sermons on Christian Com- 
munion, designed to promote the Culture of the 
Religious Affections,” by thirty of the most emi- 
nent living ministers of the Unitarian Denomi- 
nation; and Miss Harriet Fanni Read’s 
Dramatic Poems, of which mention has been 
made in a former number of this journal. The 
life of Dr. Channing is still in press, and will 
potty continue so for three or four months 

onger. 

One of the most beautiful books which we 
have seen this season, will be published in a 
few days by Mr. Jonn M. Wuirremore. It is 
entitled the “* Sacred Tableaux,” and is embel- 
lished with engravings after the old masters, in 
the medallion style, illustrative of the scenes of 
Scripture history. The letter-press of the 
volume has been prepared by a great number of 
the most talented clergymen of all denomina- 
tions. It is superbly printed, and is edited by 
Thomas Wyatt, Esq., who is favorably known as 
the editor of the History of the Kings of France, 
which was illustrated in a similar manner, and 


{published last winter by Messrs. Carey & Hart 


of Philadelphia. 


Messrs. TickNnor & Co, will republish Tenny- 
son’s new Poem as soon as it is received in this 
country. 

The second volume of Neander’s History of 
the Christian Religion and the Church, trans- 
lated by Prof. Torrey, will be published in a 
few days by Messrs Crocker & Brewster. 

Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co. will publish, 
early in the spring, a beautiful and complete 
edition of Whittier’s Poems. 

A gentleman of this city has repared, and is 
about publishing, a translation of Winckelmann’s 
History of Ancient Art, illustrated in an appro- 

riate manner. The work has been translated 
into French, but never before into English. 

Our indefatigable statistician, Dr Jesse 
Chickering, is e ed on a new work, which 
will be published in January. 

_ Messrs. — Se . ae 
in press a work on i oology, 
Sedunte Agassiz and Dr. ne 4 Gould. tend 

Prof. Agassiz is to deliver a course of twelve 
lectures on Glaciers, before the Lowell Institute, 
during the present winter. 
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The Mercantile Library Association is on the 
eve of a removal to a recently erected building 
in Broomfield street, where they have e eda 
suite of elegant and spacious rooms. The sphere 
* usefulness of this ie i a oe 
arging. It now a library of six thou- 
pes 9 Seer and. its list of members numbers 
more than thirteen hundred names. ae 


Carey & Harr will publish, next week, 
“‘ The Prose Writers of Germany,” to match 
Griswold’s ‘* Prose Writers of America,” by the 
Rev. Mr. Hedge, of Cambridge. It will be a 
work of singular interest, and, notwithstanding 
so much has lately been written of German lite- 
rature, of great freshness. We have seen some 
of the sheets, and are confident that the author's 
high reputation as a scholar, critic, and man of 
taste, will not suffer by it. The same publish- 
ers will shortly issue, in two volumes, profusely 
illustrated, “* Vapoleon and the Marshals of 
the Empire.” 

The Rev. C. Couron, whose ability as a po- 
litical writer is illustrated by his “ Junius 
Tracts,” ** Rights of Labor,” &c., and whose nu- 
merous and able contributions to our general 
literature have made his name familiar to all 
sorts of readers, has nearly ready for the press a 
very elaborate work under the title of “ Public 
Economy for the United States,” which, from 
what we hear of it, is likely to produce a 
greater impression than anything of the kind 
since “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

The Rev. Waiter Cotton, U.S.N., who has 
recently appeared in the journals as the 4/calde 
of Monterey, is expected immediately in the 
Atlantic states, and we shall forthwith have, 
from his pen, an account of our Pacific Empire. 
The author of ‘Ship and Shore,” ‘ Constanti- 
nople and Athens,” ‘ Cathara,” etc., will have 
no lack of readers upon any subject; and his 
official and private journals and rvations in 
the new land of promise, California and New 
Mexico, will, at this time, be received with uni- 
versal interest ana favor. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM DEC, 18 To pEc, 25. 


BLUNT’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 
Abraham, Jacob, and Elisha. New edition. 
small 8ve. (H. Hooker), $1. 

BURNAP.—The Sphere and Duties of Woman. A 
Course of Lectures by G. W. Burnap. Second edition, 

re and enlarged. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 326 (J. Murphy), 

CHARLES’S JOURNEY TO FRANCE, AND OTHER 
Tales. With woodcuts. 1 neat little vol. in extra 

H. Kernot, Agent), 374 cts. 

COUSIN BERTHA'S STORIES. By Mrs. Mary N. 

McDonald. 1} neat vol. 18mo. (Stanford & Swords) 

374 cents. 

DIAMOND GLEE BOOK. Edited 8. O. Dyer, Part 
1 (C. Holt, Jr.), 374 ets. " r 

DRAPER’S TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. Sixth 
edition. 1 vol. 12mo. (Harpers), 75 cts. 

FRUITS OF AMERICA. No. 3, most beautifully color- 
ed (Boston : Hovey—New York : Henry Kernot), $1. 
a remy Se eee FIDO. With woodcuts. 

neat le extra cloth (H. Kernot, Agent), 
374 cents. . 

ISABEL GRAHAM; or, Charity’s Reward. A Tale, b 
H. W. Herbert (Williams), 352¢s. gid 

— LECTU ON E HISTORY OF 8ST. PAUL 

St. Peter. New edition. 1 vol. small 8vo. (Phila- 
phia: H. Hooker), $1. 

IN LONDON. A 


OF 
1 vol. 


of interest, found- 


. New edi- 
lliams), $1. 

8. Hall. 1 vol. 12mo., engra eas A 

° . tf. 
al ey Res Cd we oe 

P E, THE BLACKB. Y GIRL, and other Tales. 

on hee ee ee (H. Ker- 

PAINE’. MATERIA MEDICA AND THERA - 

tics. oy (8. 8. & W. Wood), fi 38. 

R GOOD BOYS AND G 
1 neat little vol. in extra cloth. With (H. 


“Peabons Fo} 
bay os 7uB SonDays AND 
beautifull uufly : (Stanford & Swords), tn lot, 81 
8 OF THE MONTHS, and other 
1 neat little vol. (H. Kernot, Agent), 374 cts. 
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WORCESTER'S UNIVERSAL 


AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY JOSEPH E. W 


ORCESTER, LL.D. 


One Volume, octavo, sheep, pp.1032. 





The Publishers respectfully invite attention to the following eminent testimony to the 
excellence of this standard Dictionary. 


Tax execution of this Dictionary fully answers to its title. 
The VocascLary is probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding English Dictionaries united. 


Constant reference is made to AuruHoRities with respect to words newly introduced, and care is taken to note 
such as are technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial, or vulgar. 


Tue Derintrions are clear and exact, and those pertaining to technical and scientific terms are specially valuable 


to the general reader. 


The author has evicently bestowed great labor on Pronunciation. His system of Notation, which is easily un- 
derstood, and founded on a more complete anal of the vowel sounds than we have elsewhere met with, together 


with his plan of exhibiting all the best Engl 


autborities in relation to words differently pronounced by different 


orthoepists, gives to this work important advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary. 


In OnTHo@RAPHY he has made no arbitrary cha 


but where usage is various and fluctuating, he has aimed to 


be consistent, and to reduce to the same rules words of similar formation. 

The insertion of GRaAMMaTIcaL Forms anv InrLections or Worps to a much greater extent than they are given 
in other English Dictionaries, and the short critical notes on the orthography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form 
and construction, and the peculiar, technical, local, and American uses of words interspersed through the volume, 


give to this work much udditional value. 


The s VocaBULARY CF Mopgan Geoorapuicat Names, with their pronunciation, anda greatly enlarged and 
improved edition of Walker's Key to the pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, are important appen- 


dages to the Dictionary. 


A year has pa‘sed since this Dictionary was published ; and its already extensive use, beth among cultivated 
English readers, and men of wide learning, affords good testimony of its merits. We confidently recommend it as con- 
taining an ample and careful view of the present state of our language. 


JAhED SPARKS, LL.D. 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History, 
Harvard University 

MOSES STUART, D.D. 
Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary 


Andover, Mass. 

EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. 
Abbot Professor of Christian Th: , Theological. 
i , Andover, Mass. 


SIDNEY WILLARD, A.M. 
Late 


Professor of Hebrew, &c., Harvard University. 


EDWARD T. CHANNING, LL.D, 
Boylston Prof. of Rhetoric 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, A.M. 
Professor of Belles Lettres, Harvard University. 
FRANCIS BOWEN, A.M. 


Editor of the North American Review. 


CHARLES FOLSOM, A.M. 
Librarian 


LEONARD WOODS, JR., D.D. 
Presiden’ 
N. LORD, D.D. 


President of Dartmouth College, N.H. 


and Oratory, Harvard University. 


of the Boston Atheneum. 


t of Bowdoin College, Me. 


EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D. 
: President of Amherst College, Mass. 
MARK HOPKINS, D.D. 
President of Williams College. Mass. 
BENJ. HALE, D.D. 
President of Geneva College, N.Y. 
ALONZO POTTER, D.D. LL.D. 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
RUBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. # _ 
Professor in Jefferson Med. College, Philadelphia. 
HECTOR HUMPHREY, D.D. 
President of St. John’s College, Md. 
DAVID L. SWAIN, LL.D. 
President of University of North Carolina. 
JOHN McLEAN, LL.D. 
Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Ohio. 
PHILIP LINDSLEY, D.D. 
President of the University of Nashville, Tenn. 
N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A.M, 
Professor of Ancient Language and Literature, Cum- 
berland University, Tenn. 





l concur bend in the leading portions of the above recommendation—not having had leisure to examine all the 
ferred to. 


LEVI 
F a general and 
the work, and regard it as a very valuable aid to 


WOODBURY, LL.D. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Mass. 


frequent reference to this Dictionary, in constant use, I fully concur in the general merits of 


science. 
THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, LL.D. Chancellor of University of New York 


Ihave used “ Worcester’s Universal and Critical 
other, for constant reference, 


Dictionary of the English Language,” in preference to any 


JOHN WHEELER, D.D. President of University of Vermont 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


*,* And for sale by Booksellers generally. 


No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 
di8 tf 





In Press, and will shortly be published. 
ECCLESIASTICAL MNEMONIKA ; 


OR, AID TO THE MEMORY IN ar COR- 
ECCLESIASTI 


KECT KNOWLEDGE OF 
DATES. 


Together with such other Aid to the Memory as may be 


served by a summary of intoresting facts. 
Alghabetionlly arranged, sad. cotablished by the best 


BY R. W. ABERCROMBIE, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, New York. 


tablet for 
ence, the date of any extraordinary ¢ 
Gaaecomanl, change in the world, immedi 
ate) the cause of religious truth and order.” 
Piease in orders to 
SPALDING & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
dig tf 1894 Broadway, opposite John st. 


A NEW EDITION. 


BLUNT’S WORKS. 


PRICE REDUCED To $4 00. 

The Works of the Rev. Henry Biunr, in four volumes. 
C ising his Histori 

OF OUR SAVIOUR, OF ST. PAUL AND 

ST. PETER, ABRAHAM, JACOB, 
AND ELISHA, 
And his Parish and Posthumous Sermons. 
The above may be had in sets or singly. 
—aLso— 


- i ee find, by refer | BLUNT’S FAMILY COMMENTARY ON THE FIVE 
momory aaa ae currence,| Books of Moses. In 3 vols. 12mo. 


-| These works have had an unexam: popularity in 


pled 
England, some of them passing through twenty editions. 
Published by : 


H. HOOKER, 
18 3¢ 16 South Seventh st., Philadelphia. 
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NEW BOOKs. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE ERRORS OF 


MODERNINFIDELITY, 
ILLUSTRATED AND REFUTED. 
BY 8S. M. SCHMUCKER, A. M. 
One volume i2mo., embossed muslin, 480 pages. 


A TREATISE 
ON THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


Two volumes, 8vo. 
BY GEORGE B. WOOD, M.D., 
Author of the “‘ Dispensatory of the U.S.” &. 


This is a new work on the Practice of Medicine, and one 
of the most valuable ever issued from the American Press. 
No practising Physician should be without it. 





ALSO, GENERAL TAYLOR. 
THE LIFE OF 


GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


Comprising a Narrative of Events connected 
with his Professional Career, and authen- 
tie Incidents of his early years. 

BY J. REESE FRY AND R. T. CONRAD. 


With an Original and accurate Portrait, and cleven 
Elegant Llustrations. 
In one handsome 12mo. volume. 

“The superiority of this edition, over the ephemeral 
publications of the day, consists in fuller and more authen- 
tic accounts of his family; his early life and Indian wars. 
The narrative of his ings in Mexico is drawn 
partly from reliable private letters, but chiefly from his 
own official! correspondence. 

“Tt forms a cheap, substantial, and attractive volume, 
and one which should be read at the fireside of every 
| ane A — desire a faithful and true life of the old 

eneral. 


CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTEER. 
A CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO; 
OR, 
A GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN CAMP, 
BY 
“ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT." 


GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
dis 4t No. 14 North Fourth st. Philadelphia. 


WAR! WAR!! WAR!!! 


HE Holy War, made by King Shaddai upon Diabolus, 
for the regaining The Me is of the World, or the 
Losing and Taking again of the Town of Mansoul. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 

With Explanatory, Experimental, and Practical Notes, 
By the Rev. GEORGE BURDER. 
Embellished with 67 beautiful Wood Engravings, and a 
Steel tof Bunyan. 454 pp. 8vo. 

In extra Turkey morocco, gilt, $3 50; in muslin extra $2. 

This work is a suitable companion for the splendid 
edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress, which has been con- 
sidered so creditable to the American press. It needs but 
to be seen to secure a rence to any edition of this 
pleasing allegory ever ished in this country. 


Just Published and for sale by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 
as” of Oe. Pk ENGLES, Publishing Avent 
COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Just Published by 








Choice 
natory and Illustrative, and Directing to the best 
and to various Criticism. as a text-book for the 
classes in school academies, as well as for 
vate reading, 


By C. D. CLEVELAND. 





*,* The above work is for sale by C. M. SAXTON, 
4m No. 205 Broadway, New York 
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“THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA. 


BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE PORTRAITS OF DANA, BRYANT, HALLECK, LONGFELLOW, AND SPRAGUE, AND OTHER 
ENGRAVINGS, ON STEEL, BY CHENEY, DODSON, AND OTHER ARTISTS. 


The Ninth Revised Edition of this Work will be ready in a Few Days. 


“It is performing a valuable service when a man of taste and information makes a suitable, well assorted selection, and guides the friend of Poetry in his rambles through 
those groves from which he might otherwise be deterred by their immensity. Such service has been rendered by Mr. Griswold in his ‘Poets and Poetry of America.’| "—Baryn 
Frederick Von Raumer. 

«Mr. Griswold has succeeded as well in his book as the nature of the case admitted; his patient research and general correctness of taste are worthy of praise; his 
difficulties and temptations would have extenuated far graver errors than he has committed, and his volume well deserves the approbation it has received.""—North American 


iew. 

“In this beautiful volume will be found nearly all that is worth reading in American poetry.""—Boston Post. 

“This volume contains judicious selections from the most considerable of our poets, commencing with Philip Freneau of Revolutionary memory, and coming down to the 
present time. ‘The Critical and Biographical Notices are brief, but discriminating and elegant.”— Bishop Potter's Hand. Book for Readers. 7 

* We must not forget to thank Mr. Griswold for his good taste and good feeling. It would be difficu't to overpraise either.” —Lendon 

“ Mr. Griswold’s work is honorable to the character and the genius of the American people.”"— Thomas . 

“ He has executed his task with industry, skill, and taste.’—New York Evening Post. ; 

“He has done his work with singular ability and discrimination.”—New York Courier and Enquirer. 


THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 


Mlustrated with Portraits, after original Pictures, of Edwards, Irving, Audubon, Story, Wild, Prescott, Kennedy, Emerson, and Hoffman. 
One Volume, Royal Octavo, uniform with “The Poets and Poetry of America." 


From the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

For the purpose of enabling the genius of the country to know itself objectively, or of causing other countries to receive the complete impression of its power, we hold such 
efforts as have been made by Mr. Griswold, to be of great value. He has done a useful work, and has done it well. The book now before us is executed ably, and, in many parts, 
brilliantly. In some respects it is an extraordinary work; such as few men in America, e its author, perhaps, could have produced. . . . Many passages present fine speci- 
mens of acute, original, and just criticism, eloquently delivered. We differ from Mr. Griswold sometimes, but never without a respect for his judgment, and never without feeling 
that we owe it to the ee in all cases, to give a reason why we do not assent to the conclusions of so candid and discriminating a judge. We acknow Mr. Griswold to be 
—— critic. . . . If he will uce an entire volume on some continuous subject, in the same style of fearless and acute discussion, and of graceful elegant composition, 

ich is displayed in some of the paragraphs here—which we do not question his ability to do—we shall readily admit his right to take a foremost place among the authors of the 
country. 


From William H. Prescott, author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” &c. 
It will be an important and interesting contribution to our National Literature. The range of authors is very wide; the B ical Notices fall and interesting. [am sur 
prised that the author has been able to collect so many particulars in this way. The selections appear to me to have been made with discrimination, and the criticism shows 1 
sound taste, and a correct appreciation of the qualities of the writers, as well as I can judge. 


From Richard Henry Wilde, author of “* Researches respecting Tasso.” 
It has given me a very high opinion of Mr. Griswold’s abilities as a critic, and has astonished me by showing the unlooked-for richness of our young literature. 


From the London Morning Chronicle. 

A volume such as this is a treasure to all who watch with eager hopefulness, and hail with an oa gratulation, the daily extending triumphs of our English language. The 
biogra: notices of the various writers contain much well-conceived and finely expressed criticism. It is true that the editor’s eulogies are often too large and indiscriminate, 
but this is very excusable in a book of which a principal object is to assert and vindicate the literary claims of his countrymen. He must be a bold man who, with such a volume 
as this before him, would decry the Americans as indifferent to literature, as unambitious of its distinctions, or incapable of its achievements. Such sneers as these have indeed 
been hazarded ; but they have proceeded only from a few travelling bookmakers, incapable of observing truly or inferring op Amar from critics whose only inspiration was to be 
found in their presumptuous malice and crapulent ignorance Mr. Griswold has taken great pains, A a well written dissertation, to vindicate the social development of 
America from these and similar imputations ; but he may rest assured that, in this country at least, they were never deemed worthy a moment's attention by any body who pos- 


sessed the means of forming an opinion. 
From the New York Evening Post (edited by Mr. Bryant). 
Dr. Rufus W. Griswold is the most learned bibl pher in the country book is a welcome one to us, and we presume will be so to the public, completing, as it 
does, the view of American literature of which his r work, “ The Poets of America,” formed the first part We confess our obligations to the author for the persona! 
information which he has collected in the memoirs. There are written in a manner creditable to his search, ability, and kindness. 


The has been executed with candor, discrimi PE. ne ag om ache Saeten of Mr. Griswold’s literary far beyond 
execu’ candor, nal uestionable ability. It has our Mr. 's powers far any estimate 
which we had formed from his efforts. There is a range of auaes. n tee of knowledge, and a breadth and comprehensiveness of taste, which few Be in the 
country could have exhibited. The independence of thought and fearlessness of criticism which are displayed, are eminently worthy of commendation, on a subject and ina 
country where there is so great a lack of both. The introductory sketch is written with an ardent amor patria, and sets the literary pretensions of the country upon as high 4 
— = may aatesunes by “y | man ; and, whether it be that we partake of Mr. Griswold’s national os or have been stirred by his glowing interest, it has appeared to 
merica is 


claims for n genius and art were not beyond the measure of tru’ ustice. notices eral of authors are as able imens of par- 
ticular criticism as we are acquainted with. "7 — mene) owe ae , 





Griswold has done a great deal towards placing the eaeeaain wage — fairl ed in the blic of letters. If we had been at hi 
. ng ty) country in the rank to which it is entitled in t rs. we nm at his 
elbow, however, while he was enumerating the various writers and ia ahem our literature was y oes honored A cama the vineyard, we could have suggest- 
several names which, from some cause or other, have been omitted by him. But, in such a work, the whole ty lies in what the French term embarras de richesses, ani 
— no selection coula have been made less obnoxious to the c of partiality than the one before us. The preliminary essay on “The Intellectual History, Condition, and 

rospects of the Country,” is deeply interesting, and proves that Mr. Griswold is not only a well-read scholar, but an enthusiastic patriot. 
Many authors are generously noticed in the introd history of the In ee -; oe In reading over this part of his 
a y n the introduc t tellectual tion and ts of the x over 

been struck, as we have been in all we have seen from Mr. Griswold’s pen on kindred subjects, with his generous Mis spirit in this respect 
a rebuke of the general tone of society. It breaks out on his pages with irrepressible force, and stands truth, taking revenge on 
to meet with the manly workings of such a spirit, and the rightful independence in are evidently conceived has 
effect to his style. We have no hesitation in saying that is no man in the epee A taste and art owe so much 
ha in no contracted or spi a patriotism, 95 
of Mr. Griswold’s writings ; reflec! it seems often to 
will be formed of Mr. Griswold’s work ; our own has certainly been 


: independence , trath, and fearlessness ;—to run the risk of irritatin 
to adopted. ‘He has truckied to no man ; he has conciliaten 


no clique. 
tion to and reviews, had it in their , either to set the bell 
than kee profoundly silent. {n vindicating his independence in 
with honorable and manly temper he will gain by sucks conduct far encore thon he could love'on 
oo W pd rd bere LD nea gree literary 

\d’s work has been executed honestly, a y, and well, and thatie & a valabio 
Just Published by CAREY & HART, Philadelphia. 
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ENGLISH WORKS OF FINE ART, 


IMPORTED BY 


WILEY & PUTNAM. 





THE PRIZE CARTOONS. 


BEING THE ELEVEN DESIGNS TO WHICH THE PREMIUMS WERE AWARDED BY 
THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Beautifully executed on Stone. 

Eleven Engravings, elephant folio, in a portfolio. $35. 


THE LONDON ART-UNION PRIZE ANNUAL. 


Comprising about 300 Engravings in various tints, from the works of the most popular British Artists. 
Royal fulio, handsomely bound. 
[Wiley & Putnam, Agents for the United States.) 


MILNER’S GALLERY OF NATURE. 


260 Encravines. Moroccoextra. $8. 


THE BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS. 


Numerous exquisite Engravings, elegantly bound, morocco extra. 


THE BOOK OF WAVERLEY GEMS. 


Morocco extra. 


THE WAVERLEY GALLERY. 


Morocco extra. 


THE BYRON GALLERY. 


Morocco extra, 


MOORE’S MELODIES, ILLUSTRATED 
BY MACLISE. 
Royal octavo, or in morocco extra. 


THRE KEEPSAKE; THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


Each $5 50. 





SPLENDID MUSICAL GIFTS. 





THE MUSICAL- BIJOU; 
AN ALBUM OF MUSIC AND POETRY FOR i848. 
Nluminated Title-page and Frontispiece. 
EDITED {BY T. H. BURNEY, LARGE QUARTO, ELEGANT. $5. 


THE MUSICAL BOUQUET FOR 1848. 
CONTAINING 20 SONGS AND PIECES. 
With numerous Engravings and Borders., very neatly executed. 
EDITED BY GEO. J.0. ALLMANN. QUARTO. $2 50. 
A BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR THE QUEEN’S BOUDOIR, 
LONDON: 1847. 
CONTAINING 115 PAGES OF SONGS, BALLADS, QUADRILLES, DUETTS, &c., &c. 
Beautifully Illustrated, and an Engraving of Beernoven. Quarto. $5. 


HOW’S BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, 


AND BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES, BY GEO. HOGARTH. 
Illustrated Quarto. $6. 


For Sale by WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 


*,* Also may be obtained gratis, 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FOR 1848. 


Containing a List of Illustrated Works, é&c., &c., &c. 
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EVANGELINE; 


A TALE OF ACADIE. 








By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Just Published by 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


Corner of Washington and School Streets, 
BOSTON, 


The Fifth Edition of 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S 


POPULAR POEM, 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 


Extracts from Notices which have already appeared. 
From the National Era. 
“ We need not urge our readers to share with us the 
pleasure of perusing ‘ Evangeline.’ Those who have 
already done so will echo back our word of grateful 
acknowledgment ; while to those who have not, we can 
only say that we almost envy them the privilege which 
we have forfeited, of reading for the first time the touching 
and beautiful story of the Exiles of Acadie.” 
From the Evening Post. 
“We have read ‘ Evangeline’ with infinite delight, and 
regard it as the finest of Longfellow's pems. * * * * 
We had almost begun to think that we bad grown indif 
ferent to poetry, when this book took us by surprise and 
convinced us of our mistake.” * * * s 


From the Boston W hig. 
“We have not left ourselves room to say all that we 
could wish. But we trust we have already furnished 
enough to give some idea of this charming poem. Yet we 
cannot stop without for one moment alluding to the moral 
and classieal beauty of the beginning and ending stanzas. 
They are full of the pensive sadness of the ancient drama. 
” * * * * * * 
“On the whole, albeit little used to deal in unqualified 
| Praise, we must plead guilty to great admiration of this 
new poem.”’ 
From the New World. 
“ Evengeline will live many years. It will become more 
and more a favorite, as the common ear becomes familiar- 
ized with its verse. We welcome it cordially into our col- 
lection of choice poems.” 
From the Harbinger. 
“It cannot take a classical student to find the melody of 
this exquisite creation ; how any one can help finding it is 
more than we can comprehend; you have only to read it 
aloud, pronouncing the words right, and you learn music 
in the making of it, though perhaps you had no sense of it 
before. We doubt not it will be a first ovation of melody 
and rhythm to some readers.” 
From the Union Magazine. 
‘The moral is a high one—most delicately wrought out, 
and the story is evolved with such artistic skill, that al- 
though it keeps us trembling on the verge of tears through- 


out, it is not until the last line, that they rush forth un - 
bidden.” 


From the Chronotype. 

‘“We cannot conceive it possible that the poem should 
not become'’afavorite with mere English readers. The verse 
carries the beautiful story forward through a wide world 
of variety with the easy sweeping wings of an angel, and 
at every point you see not only the actors of the drama 
with perfect distinctness, but the scenery to the very peb- 
bles and the leaflets over which you pass. 


From Graham's Magazine. 

“The character of Evangeline is both conceived and 
sustained with wonderful force and truth. The sweet- 
ness, purity, energy, holiness, and naturalness of the cha- 
racter, as displayed in her life-long wanderings, the unforced 
religious elevation which envelopes her, all combine to 
consecrate her to the heart and imagination as one of those 
pure conceptions of humanity, which none who once 





cherishes will willingly let die.”’ 425 It 
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STANDARD BRITISH POETS. 


ALL ELEGANT EDITIONS IN FINE BINDINGS. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
Illustrated with 32 fine steel plates. With Life, Notes, 
&c., by Allan Cuuningham. 1 large 8vo. volume, plain 
morocco, elegant. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WAL- 
ter Scott, Bart. With all his Notes and Various Read- 
ings Edited by J. G. Lockhart. Illustrated with 28 
fine steel engravings. 1 large 8vo. volume, morocco, 
elegant. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
Milton. Edited by Sir Egerton Bry , Bart. Ilus- 
trated with steel plates, from designs by J. M W. Tur- 
ner. 1 vol. 8vo., morocco extra ; or in 2 vols. post 8vo., 
with Life by Montgomery. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. With Martin's splendid 
Illustrations. 1! vol. large 8vo., morocco, elegant. 


GOLDSMITHA’S POETICAL WORKS. Beautifully illus- 
trated by the “ Etching Club.” 1 vol. square 8vo., uni- 
form with “ Thomson's Seasons." Turkey morocco. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. Exquisitely illustrated by the 
London Etching Club. 1 vol. 8vo., morocco extra, or 
rich blue cloth. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
GRAY. English and Latin. With a Life of the Au- 
thor, by the Rev. John Mitford, M.A. Beautifully 
illustrated with steel and wood Engravings. 1 vol 8vo., 
Turkey morocco. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. Very handsomely printed, in one 
volume 8vo., morocco or calf; or in seven vols. 12mo., 
morocco. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
COWPER. Edited by Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M. With a 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 1 vol. 8vo., moroc- 
co or calf; or in two vols. post 8vo. Edited by Dale. 


THE LIFE AND POETICAL WORKS OF T!E Rev. 
George Crabbe. Edited by his Son. Complete in one vol. 
8vo., portrait and Vignette, morocco or calf. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXAN- 
der Pope. Edited by the Kev. H. F. Cary, A.M. 1 vol. 
8vo., morocco or calf, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
Shelley. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. 1 vol. 8vo., morocco 
or calf; or in three volumes 12mo., morocco or calf. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
With Notes, Glossary, &c., by Thomas ‘Tyrwhit. Com- 
plete in one vol. 8vo., morocco or calf; or in six vols. 
12mo., morocco. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
With Observations on his Life and Writings. Com- 
plete in one vol. 8vo., morocco or calf; or in five vols. 
12mo., morocco or calf. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MILTON, THOMSON, 
and Young. Edited by the Rev. H. F. Cary. A.M. With 
a Biographical Notice of each Author. 1 vol. 8vo., mo- 
rocco. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES BEATTIE and 
William Collins. With Life, by Thomas Miller. Ilus- 
trated with numerous wood engravings. Complet> in 1 
vol. post 8vo., morocco. 


SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH POETS. With Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English 
Poetry. By Thomas Campbell. A new edition, one 
vol. 8vo., morocco or calf, 


RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. By 
Thomas Percy, Lord Bishop of Dromore. 3 vols. 12mo., 
morocco or calf. 


ALDINE EDITION OF 
BRITISH POETS. 


Elegantly printed and uniform in style. 


Fifty-three vols. 16mo., neat calf, morocco, or half moroc- 
co binding. Each author sold separately. 
COMPRISING: 

Akenside, | vol.; Collins, 1 vol.; Milton, 3 vols.; Sur- 
rey and Wyatt, | vol.; Beattie, 1 vol.: Cowper, 3 vols.; 
Parnel!, 1 vol.; Swift, 3 vols.; Burns, 3 vols.; Dryden, 
5 vols. ; Prior, 2 vols.; Thomson, 2 vols.; Butler, 2 vols. ; 
Falconer, 1 vol. ; Pope, 3 vols.; Young, 2 vols. ; Chaucer, 
5 vols.; Goldsmith, 1 vol.; Shakspeare, 1 vol.; White 
(H. Kirk), 1 vol.; Churchill, 3 vols ; Gray, 1 vol.; Spen- 
ser, 5 vols. 

Tmported and for sale by 

D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 
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HALLECK’S POETICAL WORKS.—Now first collected, 
illustrated with line steel engravings, ed express! 
for the work by Leutze, Huntington, Eliott, Bamad 
and Edmonds. 1 vol. 8vo. bound in morocco and 
cloth gilt. 

*.* No book ever issued from the American press 
can be compared to this for beauty of execution. It is 
truly an elegant book for a Christmas present. 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS.—A new, com- 
plete, and elegant edition, collected and arranged with 
illustrative notes by Moore, Jeffrey, Scott, Heber, &c., 
&c., &c. Illustrated with splendid steel engravings. 
1 vol. large 8vo. bound in morocco, cloth gilt, and 
cloth plain. 

*,* This is the first complete American edition of 
this standard poet, published in a handsome and en- 
during form. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS.—Collected 
by himself. The ten volumes of the English edition, 
complete in one handsome 8vo. volume. Illustrated 
with splendid steel engravings, and a fine Portrait of the 
author ; bound in morocco extra, and cloth gilt edges. 

*,* Fot beauty of typography and elegance, this 
splendid edition of Moore's Complete Works will 
compure favorably with any work issued from the 
English press. 

SOUTHEY'’S POETICAL WORKS.—Including Oliver 
Newman, and other Poems, now first published. _[Jus- 
trated with elegant steel engravings, and a fine Portrait. 
One handsome, large 8vo. volume, bound in Turkey 
morocco and cloth, gilt -. 

“The beauties of Mr. Southey’s poetry are such, 
that the edition can hardly fail of finding a place in 
the library of every person fund of elegant literature.” 
—Eclectic Review. 


& CO. 


SPLENDID ILLUMINATED GIFT-BOOKs. 


THE PARABLES .OF OUR LORD, richly illaminated 
with appropriate borders, printed in colors, and in black 
and gold; square 8vo.in a massive carved binding, in 
the style of the 16th century. Price $3 50. 

“ The ge little volume before us is executed 
with such skill that it is extremely difficult to reatize 
that it is not wholly written with the pen, and the 
binding at once transports us back to the Middle 
Ages.’ —Kichmond Times. 

WORDS OF WISDOM AND TRUTH, elegantly 
printed, in gold and colors. One vol. small quarto. 
or, in 3 vols. 12imo. 

THE CREED, THE LORD’S PRAYER, AND: ‘THE 
TEN COMMANDMENTS ; with beautiful illuminated 
borders. One vol. small quarto. 


NATURE’S GEMS; 
Or, American Flowers in their Native Haunts. 
By EMMA C, EMBURY. 

With twenty plat s of Plants, carefully colored afier 
Nature ; and Landscape Views of their Locatities, 
from Drawings made on the spot by E. W. 
Whitefield. One elegant quarto volume, 
printed on the finest paper, and richly 
bound. Price mor. extra. 

“A work which cannot fail to win the favorable regard 
of all admirers of superior art and refined sentiment.”— 
Com. Adv. 


CABINET EDITIONS. 

HEMANS'S POETICAL WORKS.—Printed from the 
Javt London Edition. lilustrated with ten steel engrav- 
ings bound in mor. extra, cloth. 

CAMPBELL'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 
with a sketch of the Life of the Author. Hiustrated 
with five steel engravings, and a Portrait. Bound in 
morocco and watered silk. 

BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS ; with notes by Nash. Ele- 
gantly illustrated. Beautifully bound in morocco, 
silk, &c. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS; with Life of the Au- 
thor. Elegantly illustrated; 1 vol. 16mo. Bound in 
morocco and silk extra. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, 1 vol.16mo. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, bound in morocco and silk extra. 

BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. 
16mo. Splendidly illustrated, and bound in morocco 
and silk extra. 

COWPER’'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
16mo. Illustrated with steel plates. Bound in morocco 
and silk extra. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, by Lord Byron 
Ulustrated with 8 splendid engravings. Bound in mor. 
extra and silk gilt. 

DANTE.—The Vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise of 
Dante Alighieri. Translated by Rev. H. F. Cary. l- 
jJustrated from Flaximan’s Designs. 1 vol. 16mo. Bound 
in morocco and silk. 

TASSO.—The Jeriisalem Delivered of ‘Torquato Tasso 
Translated into lish Spenserian Verse, by J. H. 


Wiffen. Ii with beautiful steel engravings. 
1 vol. 16mo. morocco and silk. 





[Dec. 25. 


——_—_—_—_ a 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


LOVE’S CALENDAR. 


LAYS OF THE HUDSON, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 
One volume miniature size. Price 33 cents. 


It. 
HEADS AND TALES 
oF 
TRAVELLERS AND TRAVELLING, 
A BOOK 


For Everybody, Going Anywhere. 
BY E. L. BLANCHARD. 
Illustrated with many humorous Engravings. 
One volume 18mo., price 25 cents. 


FS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Work * to be 
THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE HOLY 
APOSTLES, 

INCLUDING THE CANONS. 
WHISTON’S VERSION, REVISED FROM 
THE GREEK; 

Wii 
A PRIZE ESSAY, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BONN, 
UPON THEIR 
ORIGIN AND CONTENTS. 


Translated from the German. 
BY IRAH CHASE, D.D. 
One handsome octavo volume. Price $2 50. 
pica ERs ition. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN ROME. 
BY TH? REV. WM. INGRAHAM KIPP, D.D. 


Author of “ The Double Witness of the Church,” &c. 
l vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


This work has been republished in London by Longman 
&Co. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, D.D., Fellow of 
Lena College, Oxford, and Professor of Philosophy in the 

niversity. 


i, 
ARTIST LIFE; 
OR 
SKETCHES OF AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 
Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” &c. 
One neat volume 12mo, price 75 cents ; or cloth extra, 
gilt edges, $1. 


Iv. 
REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES 
AND 
CIVIL LIFE OF 


GENERAL WILLIAM HULL. 


PREPARED FROM HIS MANUSCRIPTS 


By his Daughter 
MRS. MARIA CAMPBELL, 


Together with the 
HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812, 
. AND 
SURRENDER OF THE PORT OF DETROIT. 
By his Grandson, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
One handsome 8vo. volume. Price $2 50. 


HISTORY OF GEORGIA. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BACON STEVEN, M.D. 
Prof. of History in the University of Georgia. 
In two volumes 8vo.—Vol. I. now ready. 
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SELECTIONS FROM WILEY & PUTNAM’S CATALOGUE OF 


ILLUSTRATED AND RICHLY BOUND BOOKS, 


FOR PRESENTATION. 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY 
Novels.—Containing several thousand engravings on 
wood and steel, by the most eminent Artists. 24 vols. 
imperial 8vo. c' $80 ; or bound in twelve volumes, | 
half morocco, $95 ; calf extra, $110. Lond. \847. | 


AMERICAN POETS ILLUSTRATED: 
BRYANT. 20 illustrations by Leutze. 8vo. cloth gilt, 
$5. j 


—— The same, morocco extra, $7. 


LONGFELLOW. 11 illustrations by various Artists. | 
8vo. cloth gilt, $5; mourveco extra, $7. 

WILLIS. Ilustrations by Leutze. Cloth; 8vo., $5; 
moruccoe extra, $7. 


HALLECK. Illustrations by Huntington, Durand, &c. 
Cloth, $3 75; morocco extra, $6. | 
GRISWOLD. Poets of America. 8vo., $3; morocco, | 
$5 


—-— Poets of England. 8vo., $3; morocco, $5. 

—— Prose Writers of America. Royal 8vo., $3 76; mo- 
rocco, $5 50. } 

PETERS’ Poetry of the Ancients. Royal 8vo. cloth, | 
$3 ; morocco, $5. 


ANDREWS.—THE PARTERRE, OR BEAUTIES | 
of Flora, With twelve highly finished colored draw- | 
ings, by James Andrews. With poetical illustrations. | 
oe gilt (published at one Guinea and a half), | 


| 
| 


ART-UNION (OF LONDON) PRIZE ANNUAL, | 
for 1847. Containing 265 engravings in Mezzotint, frou | 
works of the most eminent English Artists. Folio, cloth 
gilt, $9. Lond. 1847. 

— The same for 1848, will be received shortly. 


AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA.. A Sub-| 
scriber’s copy, comprising about four hundred colored | 
engravings. 4 vols. elephant folio, half Russia (cost 
$850), $700. Lond. | 


' 


BAL COSTUME at Buckingham Palace (Souvenir | 
of the), Parts 1 and 2, with exquisitely colored full | 
length portraits. Folio, half morocco, $12. Lond. 


BARONIAL HALLS, PICTURESQUE EDIFI- | 
ces, and Ancient Churches of Engiand; trom drawings 
by Harding, Cattermole, Prout, Miller, Holland, and 
other eminent Artists; executed under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Harding. The Text by 8. C. Hall. 2 vols. 
4to., $24. Lond. 5 


BOOK OF GEMS.—THE POETS AND ARTISTS 
of Great Briain. Edited by 8. C. Hall. Large paper 
copy; with 116 beautiful steel vignettes on India paper, 
by the most eminent engravers. 2 vols. large paper, 
royal 8vo. morceco extra, $20. Lond. 


BOUQUET DES SOUVENIRS : A WREATH OF 
Friendship. The Botanical portion by the Kev. J 8. 











Henslow, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. With twenty-five beautifully colored | 
plates. 8vo. morocco extra, $9—for $7. Lond. 1840. | 


BRITISH GRASSES. Natural Illustrations of British 
Grasses. Edited by Frederick Hanham. Folio, elegant- 
ly bound in silk, in a box, $15. 


~—— The same, in rich silk velvet, $17. Bath, 1846. 


*,* This unique work is illustrated by veritable speci- 
mens of the Grasses, very neatly preserved and inserted 
with the text. It is altogether a beautiful volume. 


BROCKEDON’S ITALY, Classical, Historical, and 
Picturesque ; accompanied by Historical and Descriptive 
leiter-press. Imperial 4to., containing 62 highly finrshed 
line engravings, by Willmore, Cousens, &c., atter draw- 
ings by Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Harding, Prout, and 
others, complete. The sume, handsomely half bound, 
inorecco extra, full gilt back, reduced to $25. Load. 1842. 


CATLIN'S NEW WORK.—THE NORTH AME- 
rican Indian Portfolio, containing Hunting Scenes, Amuse- 
ments, Scenery, and Costume of the Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains and Prairies of America, from drawings and 
notes of the Author made during Eight Years’ Travel 
among forty-eight of the wildest and most remote 
Tribes of Savages in North America. A series of 25 
mopeiteeet ihgngie ates, printed in tints by Day 
and Haghe ; accompanied by full and interesting letter- 
press Descriptions. Imperial folio, half bound, moroc- 


co, $20. 
—— The same, colored, half morocco, $30. 


—— The same, with plates beautifully colored, in the | 
style of drawings ; mounted on tin cards ; enclosed 
in a handsome portfolio, $45. Lond, 1845. 

*,* This beautiful work is published at the expense 

and for the benefit of the worthy author, who has 

suffered by an unauthorized and imperfect reprint. 





CATTERMOLE'S GREAT CIVIL WAR OF 
Charlies I. and the Parliament. With 15 highly finished 
engravings from designs by George Cattermule, Esq., 


under the Superintendence of Charles Heath. 2 vols. 
Lond. 1845. 


8vo. cloth gilt, $12—for $5 50. 


CHAMBERLAIN’'S ORIGINAL DESIGNS, from 
the most celebrated masters of the Bolognese, Roman, 
Florentine, and Venetian Schools. Engraved by Barto- 
lozzi aud others, in imitation of the original drawings. 
Folio, half morocco, $30. Lond. 


CLANS OF SCOTLAND.—The Clans of the Scot- 
tish Highlands, Hustrated by appropriate figures dis- 
playing useir Dress, Tortans, Arins, Armorial Insignia, 
und Soci#l Occupations. From Origiaci oketches by 
K. R. Metan, beq. With bisturical and desernpiive ue- 
counts, &c., by James Logan, Esq. Now compiete in 2 
superb volumes, with 72 plates beantifally colored and 
richly bound in moroceo extra, $110. 


*,* A single copy on large paper, in 24 numbeis. 
COSTUMES OF BRITISH LADIES, from the 


TYime of William 1. w the Reign of Queen Victoria. | 
Accurately and carefully copied aud colored from Au- 


thentic Sources ia the British Museum, &c. Mounted 
like Drawings, and bound in morocco extra. Folio. $30. 
Lond. 1847. 
*,* A splendid work; the only copy imported. 
ETCHING CLUB ILLUSTRATIONS: 
GOLDSMITH'S POEMS. $6. Mor. $9. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. 86. Mor. 39. 
GRAY’S ELEGY. $13 50. Mor. $20. 
— The same, lerge paper, India proofs in portfclio. 
(Only one copy for sale.) 
SONGS OF SHAKSPEARE. Folio, sewed, $5— 
cloth, $6. Lond. v. y. 
EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL.—By the Ba- 


roness Calabrella; with exquisite Vignewes engraved on 
Steel. Royal 8vo. 
—— morocco extra. $15—for $9. 


FRENCH PORTRAIT GALLERY. Le Plutarque 
Frangais, vies des hommes et femmes iilustres de la 
France, avec Jeurs portraits en pied; publié par Ed. 
Mennechet. 8 vols. 8vo. with a profusion of fine full 
length Portraits, and copious Historical Notices, half 
morocco, $35. Paris, 1841. 

FROISSART.—ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF FROISSART; Selected from the MSS. in 
the British Museum. By H. N. Humphreys, Esq. 
Royal 8vo. ex. morocco. $18. Lond. 1845. 

—— Ituminated Iustrations of Froissart; selected from 
MSs. in Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris, and other Sources. 
Royal 8vo. morocco ex. $18. Lond. 1845. 


| HARVEY'S SCENES IN THE PRIMITIVE 


Forests of America, in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter. With explanatory lJetter-press. Four large 
and beautiful colored engravings, folio. $10. NW. York. 


HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. Comprising the 
principal Female Characters in the Plays of the great 
Poet. Engraved under the direction of Charles Heath, 
from Drawings by eminent Artists. Imp. 8vo. 45 beau- 
tiful plutes, Saxony gilt, $9; morocco extra, $12. 

Lend. and N. York, 1847. 

HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
From Pictures by the Old Masters. 4 vols. folio, large 
paper, proof impressions, cloth gilt. $30. Lond 

HOGARTH’S WORKS. The Works of William 
Hogarth, from the onginal Plates, engraved by Hogarth 
himself; restored by James Heath. With Biographical 
Essay, &c, by John Nichols, F.8.A. Elephant folio. 
half morocco, giltedges. $45. Lond. 

*,* This edition has especial value, as being printed 
from the original Plates of Hogarth himself. The im- 
pressions are remarkably fine. 


ILLUMINATED CALENDAR AND HOME 


Diary. From the “ Hours” of the Duke of Anjou, King 
of Sicily and Jerusalem. Beautifully executed, in imi- 


tation of the superb original Missal. Royal 8vu. $12— 
for $6. 


JARDINE AND SELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS 


of a5 | with the co-operation of J. E. Bicheno, 
Esq., Sir E. T, Stamford Raffles, J. G. Children, Esq., 
&c., &c., with 151 plates, plain and colored, 3 vols. 
4to. half morocco, gilt. $50—for $35. Edinb. 


LOUDON’S (MRS.) LADIES’ FLOWER GAR- 
den: viz. 


ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. 96 colored plates, 
2 vols. 4to. cloth. $20. 


ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 48 colored plates, 4to. 
cloth. $11. 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 4to. $15. 


ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. 


4to. 48 
plates, $11. 


Lond. 1842-46. 


Lond. 1847. | 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
With Illustrations Original, and from the Antique, 
drawn on Wood by Geo. Scharf, Jr., elegantly printed 
in stnall 4to. fancy boards. $6 50; or, morocco extra by 
Hayday. $12 50. Lond, 1847. 


MARTIN'S MILTON. The Paradise Lost of Milton; 
with Iilustrations by John Martin. Imp. 8vo. elegantly 
bound. $18. Lond. 1833: 

— ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. De- 
signed and engraved by John Martin; comprising 20 
magnificent engravings in Mezzotint, with letter-press, 
folio, cloth (published at 4 guineas). $6. Lond. 1838. 

| MAXIMILIAN’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 

|} ‘Vravelsin the Interior of North America. ‘Transtuted 
| from the German, by H. kvans Lloyd, Esq. In] vol. 

| 4 iilustrated: and a large folio volume, contrining 81 

| beautiful engravings, exquisitely colored, half bound 

Russia, $150. Lond. 1843. 

| M'KENNY AND HALL.—THE INDIAN TRIBES 

ot North America. With 69 colored Portraits. Com- 
plete in 3 vols. imp. folio, half morecco, $110 (published 

|} «at $120 in Nos.). Phila, (840. 

MILNER'S GALLERY OF NATURE: A PICTO- 
rial and Descriptive Tour through Creation ; Illustrative 
of the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and 
Geolegy. With 4 Maps of the Sidereal Heavens, Phani- 
spheres of the Earth, and the Moon’s Orbit. Eight line 
engravings, and 250 vignettes on wood, royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, $5; morocco extra, $8. Lond, 1846. 


MOORE'S MELODIES; with 170 designs by Maclise. 
Engraved with the Text. limp. 8vo. fancy boards. 





$'5 Ww. Lend, 1847. 
The same superbly bound in morocco by Hayday. $24. 
Lond. 1847. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF PICTURES. A 
series of 29 Plates, from the finest Pictures in that cele- 
brated Collection ; engraved in the best line manner by 
Finden, Burnet, Doo, Golding, Goodall, Humphreys, Le 
Keux, Pye, Miller, Robinson, Watt, and Greatbach. 
Imperial 4to. half bound, morocco elegant, with gilt 
leaves. $18. Lond. 1846 

OLD ENGLISH WORTHIES, A Gallery of Portraits 
frem authentic Copies of the most eminent Statesmen, 
Lawyers, Warriors, Men of Letters and Science, and 
Artists of our country ; with full and original Biogra- 
phies, iliustrative Woodcuts, and 12 Iluminated En- 
gravings. Folio. $6 50. Knight, Lond. 1847. 


REITSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS. ORIGINAL 
Editions. Leipsic. 
Outlines to Schiller’s Fridolin. With’ plates, ob- 

long, $1 75. 

The ‘hess Player. 1 plate, with English text, ob- 

long, $1 75. 

Outlines to Shakspeare 7 Parts, each $4 50. Part 

1,Hamilet 17 plates.—Part 2 Macbeth, 13 plates.—Part 3, 

Romeo and Juliet, 13 plates —Part 4, King Lear, 13 

plates.—Part 5, ‘The Tempest, 13 plates.—Part 6, Othello, 

13 plates.—Part 7, Merry Wives of Windsor, 13 plates. 

Outlines to Goethe's Faust, Oblong 4to., $4. 

Outlines to Schiller’s Pegasus. With J2 Engravings, 

$1 75. 

RHINE (THE), ITALY, AND GREECE. Ina 
Series of Drawings from Nature. By Cockburn, Bart- 
Jett, &c. With Historical and Legendary Descriptions, 
by Wright. 2 vols. in one, 4to. half morocco, very fine 
plates, $10. Lond. 1842. 

ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF 
Europe. Engraved after Piciures by the Great Masters 
With Notices Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. 
By 8. ©. Hall, Esq., F.8.A., Editor of the Art Union.’ 
69 splendid Line Engravings. Royal 4to. cloth gilt, $20. 

Lond. 1847. 

SMITH'S HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CU- 

riosities. Consisting of Fac-similes of Interesting Au- 

phs, Scenes of Remarkable Historical Events, anc 
Interesting Localities, Engravings of Oid Houses, Illumi- 
nated and Missal Ornaments, Antiques, &c., &c., con- 
taining 100 plates, some illuminated, with occasiona; 
letter-press. In i vol. 4to. half morocco, uncut, Rox_ 
burgh style. (Pub. at 62. 6s.) Lend 4 

WESTALL'S GREAT BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED. 
With about 300 Engravings by Finden. 4to., $4 (pub. 
at 2/ 3s. cloth gilt). Lond, 

WIGHTWICK. THE PALACE OF ARCHITEC- 
ture. A Romance of Art and History. By Geo. hes 3 
wick. With 212 Illustrations, finely eng. imp. 8vo. 
$18 for $7. Lond, 1840. 

*,,* An attractive book for the Amateur, at a remarkably 

ow \. 

WORDSWORTH'S Snencs meron AND 


Descriptive and Historical. engravings on 
Wood and 28 on Steel, bythe most eminent Artists. 




















Royal 8vo. cloth, $6; morocco extra, $9. Lond. 1844. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


STANDARD 


VALUABLE > 


AND “EMBELLISHED WORKS 


ADAPTED FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
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THOMSON’S SEASONS, ILLUSTRATED 
With seventy-seven exquisite D s by the Etching Clab. Morocco gilt, $4 ; 
muslin gilt, $2 75. viding 

These splendid des are in accordance with the spirit of the author; ex y 
beautiful ; the book manly deservgs a place on the drawing-room table.—-Atheneum. 

This is a rare book; te is all beau'y—poem, print, iliastrations, and bindi We 
hea-tily commend this edition of the ‘ Seasons” to the favor of the refined and unes 
in making their purchases for the approaching holidays,—W. Y. Tribune. 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED 
With numerous exquisite Designs by the Etching Club. Morocco gilt, $3 75; 
thastin gilt, $2 50. 


Goldsmith was a A who, whatever he wrote, didit better than any other man 

could do.— Dr. Johnson. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, ILLUSTRATED 
With 120 Engravings, from Drawings by Harvey. 2 vols. 8vo. Morocco gilt, 
and muslin. 

This elegant edition of our post epic poet, exhibits the gorgeous richness of his verse to 
a degree hitherto unapproac by the limner's art. The work forms a most fiting 
costly presentation fur Christmas or the advent of the New Year. 

Says a distinguished critic, “ He possesses sublimity enough to command our fear, and 
gentleness enough to awaken our affection. He unites the fancy of Spenser to the 
majesty of Aischylius, and the delicate finish and grace of Canova, to the bold and 
sweeping outlines of Michael Angelo. The hamblest thought, subjected to the alchemy 
of Milton's genius, became transmuted into something precious and costly. He was an 
eachanter who changed all the earthen edifices of the imagination into pure gold.” 

FICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Richly embellished by several hundred Engravings. Morocco, extra gilt. $6. 

The high testimonials which have been bestowed upon this truly beautiful and na- 
tional edition of the Common Prayer, render it superfluous to say more than that itis 
worthy to rank in companionship with the superb edition of the Holy Scriptures.— Mirror, 

THE FAIRY BOOK, ILLUSTRATED 
With 81 Engravings by Adams. Muslin gilt. 75 cents. 


This work has long been regarded as a gem among juvenile books; the new edition is 
on fine paper, and handsomely bound. lt contains twelve new stories translated ex- 
pressly for this work; also a beautifully written original introduction.—Albion. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, ILLUSTRATED 
By numerous Engravings on wood by Adams. Muslin gilt. 75 cents. 
This elegant little volume nts not only the Scripture narrative of the Life of the 
Saviour, but also a complete Harmony ef the Gospels. 
THE FLOWERS OF FABLE. 


From the best Authors, Ancient and Modern. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
Muslin gilt. 75 cents. 


This selection is entirely free from all objectionable matter ; it is a book to teach im- 
perishable truths in a most delightful way.—Southern Christian Advocate. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, ILLUSTRATED 
With 50 Engravings by Adams. Muslin gilt. 87 1-2 cents. 
This isa beautiful and complete edition of one of the universal favorites in English 
literature ; a book that may be many times re-perused without disrelish. 
HARPER’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPEARE. 


With Notes by Hon. G. C. Verplanck. Superbly Embellished by over 1400 _— oo 
Engrav after Designs by Meadows, Weir, and other eminent Artists. 3 vols., Moroc- 
co gilt, ; Muslin, $18. 


It will anquestionably be placed at the head of all the editions of Shakspeare ever 
published, by every discriminating critic and Shakspearian student. With the editions 
of Payne Collier, Singer, and Knight, to select from, and the entire wealth of art which 
England has recently lavished on the illustr..ions of her great poet at the command of 
the engraver, it could not well have been otherwise.— Standard. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
vraaebee Sem poten Reeees wehpeny Print oper 
A work altogether unapproached as a popular history of Great Britain.—Albion. 


HARPER’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


Superbly embellished with 1600 Illustrations, exquisitely engraved by Adams after 
by Chapman, with Frontispieces. Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title- 
pages, &c. Magnificently buund in Morocco, super extra gilt. $22 50. 


A more Sten om from pas to —, more appropriate souvenir from friend to 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED 


With 50 fine Engraviogs by Adams. With a Life of the Author b Southey. Musli 
gilt, 75 cents ; Paper 50 cent, : 3 


A househol4 book wherever the English language is known.—Biblical Repository. 


A New Pictorial and Descriptive Catalogue of Valuable 
obtained on application to P seas 


se 


MILLER’S BOY’S OWN BOOK OF THE SEASONS. 

Comprising the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter Books. Descriptive of the 
Season, Scenery, Rural Life, and Country Amusements, Embellished by numerous ex 
quisite Engravings. 4 vols., Muslin extr« gilt, 50 cents each ; Paper, 374 cents each. 

Really charming books. The author is the most successful in des¢ribing rural scenery 
among the writers of the day. His scenes have all the freshness ahd beauty which 
characterize the sketches of Miss Mitford and Washington Irving. The ravings are 
as “06 and those printed in colors surpass everything hitherto attemptéd in that linc. 


essor Frost. 
EVENINGS AT HOME; 


Or, the Juvenile Budget Opened. With Engravings by Adams. Muslin git, 75 cents, 
One of the best books for. young peopie that has yet appeared in the world.— Miss 


Edgeworth. 
BOUDOIR BOTANY; 


Or, the Parlor Book of Flowers. Comprising the History, Description, and Colored 
Engravings of 24 Exotic Flowers, 24 Wild Flowers of America, and 12 Trees with Fruits, 





With an Intreduction to the Science of Botany. Illustrated with 250 Engravings. 8v.. 
morocco, gilt edges, $5. 


'SPARKS'S WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. Numerous En- 


gravings. 12 vols.8vo. muslin. $1 50 each volume. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. A choice Collection of valuable Works. 187 
vols. 18mo. muslin. 45 cents per volume, 


and, CLASSICAL LIBRARY. Containing the best Translations extant. 


37 vols. 18mo. muslin. 45 cents per volume. 


SHERWOOD’S COMPLETE WORKS. Engravings. 
12mo, muslin. 85 cents per volume. 


EDGEWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. Engravings. 10 vols. 


12mo. muslin. 75 cents per volume. 
8vo. sheep extra, 
50. 


HANNAH MORE’S COMPLETE WORKS 
BROWNE’S TREES OF AMERICA. Illustrated by numerous 
$5. 


16 vols. 


$2 50 ; 2 vols. $2 75; large type, 7 vols. }2mo. muslin. 3 
Engravings. &vo. muslin. 


SPARKS’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. © Por- 
traits, &c. 10 vols. [2mo. muslin. $7 50. 

gear t 4 COMPLETE WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep. $3. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. A new Edition, with 
Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. sheep, $3; muslin, $275. ; 

BURKE’S COMPLETE WORKS. With a Memoir. Portrait. 3 
vols. 8vo., Sheep extra, $5. ; 

ee COMPLETE WORKS: ‘Portrait. 3 vols. 8yo., Sheep 
exira. ‘ 

BRANDE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and Art. Engravings. 8vo., Sheep extra, $4. 

1AMES'S LIFE OF HENRY IV., King of France and Navarre. 2 

PARDOE’S LOUIS XIV. and the Court of France in the 17th Cen- 
tury. Engravings. 2vols.12mo., Muslin. $3 50. 

HOWITT’S HOMES OF THE BRITISH POETS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo., Muslin. §3. 

WEBSTER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
1000 Engravings. 8vo., Sheep, $3 75; Muslin, $3 50. 

PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 6 i ings’ 
EES. eg OF PERU. Splendid Engravings 

PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Splendid En- 
gravings. 3vols. 8vo. muslin. $6. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Splendid Engrav- 
ings. 3vols. 8vo. muslin. $6. 


PRESCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCEI- 


lanies. 8vo. mustin. 


THIRLWALL'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 2 vols 8yo, muslin. 


$3 50. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
8vo. sheep extra. $2 25. 


HALLAM’S EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES.  8vo. 


sheepextra. $2. 

HALLAM’S LITERATURE OF EUROPE during the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th Centuries. 3 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. $3 75. 

HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS; comprising the above. 4 vols. 
8vo. uniformly bound in sbeepextra. $7. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited by Milman. 4 vols. 8vo. sheepextra. $5. 





Standard Works in the several branches of Literature has just been issued, and may be 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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